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BY JAMES PAYN. 


CuHapter I, 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


HERE is a general impression among country people that all 
London houses are more or less alike ; whereas, as a matter 
of fact, there are almost as many diversities of form among them 
as of class. It is true that whole streets have in some localities as 
absolute a sameness as though they were turned out by a machine ; 
but even where the builder has done his worst to produce a 
hideous uniformity, it is curious how the tenant, or the lodger, 
will set him at nought, and effect some change, however small, in 
the supposed direction of the picturesque. This is especially the 
case in the suburbs, where every coign of vantage is seized upon 
whereon to place some object—from a flower-box to a conservatory 
—to break the ‘long unlovely street,’ and lend it some touch of 
beauty. There, every foot of ground is prized and made the most 
of, in the way of garden, and from the pains that are taken with 
it may be gathered to no small extent the character of the 
occupier. 

I have in my mind’s eye a long row of suburban villas in the 
South-western district, very small, and but semi-detached, but 
rejoicing in the high-sounding name of Cavendish Grove. Each. 
pair of these twins in brick was originally the counterfeit pre- 
sentment of the others; but a bay window or a bow has been 
thrown out from time to time, or a balcony added, or a verandah, 
or even but a supplementary porch, which suffices to bestow some 
little distinctiveness. At the back of each runs a long narrow 
plot of ground, of precisely the same length and breadth in all 
cases, and originally presenting to the beholder but a ps of 
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grass—the Scotch term of ‘ back green’ correctly describes them ; 
but at the present date and season, which is late July, all these are 
gardens more or less bright with blossom, and paying their volun- 
tary tax in more or less of fragrance to the vagrant summer breeze. 
So very modest are the means of the dwellers in Cavendish Grove, 
that there is not one greenhouse in the whole row; the flowers 
are for the most part of the cheaper kind; and if a tree is to be 
seen, be sure it is because Nature herself placed it there, and 
Man—the enterprising Builder—did not think it worth while to 
grub it up. No aloes in tubs insult the scanty shrubs that adorn 
these Paradises; but there are arbours, small indeed, yet out of all 
proportion to the pleasure-grounds about them; grottoes looking 
like some handful of curiosities which one picks up in an after- 
noon’s ramble by the sea-shore, and, getting tired of, drops on the 
way home; and fountains of microscopic size. 

In summer the inhabitants may be almost said to migrate 
from their houses into these miniature Edens, which they find to 
be a cheaper method of obtaining change than by going into the 
country, or on the Continent, and infinitely more convenient. It 
may be ‘ cockneyfied,’ but to my thinking it is a pleasant and 
touching sight to behold these denizens of the City thus making 
the most of the scanty breathing-space that fate has allotted to 
them; and playing ‘Green-fields and Arcady’ on so limited a 
stage. 

"The garden of No. 7, Cavendish Grove, is no bigger than the 
rest, but it is beyond all question the most tastefully laid out. It 
eschews ‘grottoes ; but in the centre of its little lawn there is a. 
tiny fountain which keeps up, juggler-like, a golden ball, that 
rises, falls, and climbs again its silver thread, in a very metaphor- 
suggesting manner. At the end, remote from the house, an elm- 
tree, that looks quite stately by comparison with its surroundings, 
overhangs some garden seats, and helps to keep up the semblance 
of seclusion. Such lines, indeed, as— 


Deep in‘ the shady silence of a vale, 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon and eve’s one star, 


could, it must be confessed, be hardly applied to this retreat; but 
it. was,,tolerably. sequestered, and at least admitted of the little 
party at present in occupation of it conversing. together unheard 
and almost unseen. The group consisted but of three persons— 
Stephen Durham, the proprietor of No. 7, Cavendish Grove, and 
his nephew Matthew Helston and his wife; the two young 
people were nominally lodgers, but the three (and one other) all 
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lived together in a manner so friendly and familiar that it-would 
never suggest the relationship of landlord and tenants. Matthew 
and Uncle Stephen were connected together not only by the blood 
which is thicker than water—for that, alas! is not always cohesive 
—but by the far firmer ties of friendship and feeling. Though 
the one was a very young man, and the other a septuagenarian, 
they had tastes and sympathies in common; the older, too, had 
held out his hand to the younger, at a certain crisis of his life, 
when he had seemed about to lose all footing in the world, and 
helped him on to firm or tolerably firm ground, and Matthew 
Helston was no ingrate. Benevolence, however, could not be said 
to be the leading feature of Stephen Durham’s character; his 
tastes were too exceptional, his mode of life had been too secluded, 
to admit of that : but where he liked he loved, and what he did 
do for his fellow-creatures was done without stint. His white 
hair, which was still abundant, and-the long white beard, as fine as 
though it were of spun glass, gave him a venerable and _philan- 
thropic appearance; but the keen grey eyes and the deep lines ir 
the wrinkled face somewhat detracted from this. A student and 
a recluse, he had in fact. been at odds with the world from an. early 
date, and had but an indifferent opinion of it. Nevertheless, it was 
very clear that he made exceptions in this matter, from the ex- 
pression of content and tenderness with which, as he leant back 
on the comfortably cushioned garden-seat, he regarded his two 
companions. 

‘Matthew Helston was a man of about eight-and-twenty, but 
his thin and delicate features made him appear older. He had an 
old man’s habit too, when in repose, of supporting his broad and 
prominent forehead with his fingers, as though it were too heavy 
for him, and a slow though melodious mode of speech which 
tended to increase his years in the eyes of others. He was un- 
doubtedly handsome: his brown eyes were large and lustrous, and 
his brown hair curled crisply over his forehead, in a manner. one 
is wont to associate with the portraits of Byron. But there all 
similarity between Matthew Helston and ‘the noble poet ended. 
Delicate of constitution, though not absolutely an invalid, he had 
none of the vigour or élan of youth: his thought had something 
of the sluggishness as well as of the maturity of a riper age; 
without being the victim to morbid disappointment, the conscious- 
ness of having missed his mark in life seemed to be ever present 
with him, and, as he might have himself expressed it—for he was 
of a mechanical turn—elogged the wheels of being. When alone, 
a profound melancholy would often settle upon him, -but -his face 
when turned to his uncle wore always a look of cheerfulness and 
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content, and when it rested on his young wife never failed to 
light up with an ineffable tenderness, born of love and a vague 
fear of loss, which always haunted him in respect to her, and just 
now more than ever. For Sabey, as he called his Isabel, was as 
fragile as she was fair, and in a few months would for the first 
time become a mother. Without being beautiful, she had all 
the charms that youth and grace and gentleness can bestow on 
woman. Her hair was brown, like her husband’s, but much 
lighter, and, instead of curling crisply, descended in great folds 
and masses about her, like a very garment. She moved with the 
daintiness and elegance of a fawn, and like a fawn was playful and 
timid. Her dark eyes were bright and animated, as was the 
whole expression of her features; and though but a few years 
younger than her husband, she was the antipodes of him in this 
respect, that she was youth personified, the very type of girlhood. 
It was as difficult for Matthew to imagine her being laden with 
the cares of maternity, as that a flower should bear a burthen, and 
hence the sharpest of his heart-aches. But he knew little of the 
nature of women—how not only the hard ones, that is, those who 
have unsexed themselves and become mean and cruel, are, unfor- 
tunately, tough as leather, but even the soft ones—the gentlest, 
and apparently the most fragile—have, thank Heaven, a miraculous 
vitality, which, provided they are not wounded through their 
affections, bears them up against what would seem to be overwhelm- 
ing odds, both physical and mental. 

The labours of the day, which have been very different in their 
three cases, are over, and these, the chief personages in our tale, 
are sitting together in their little garden, at what nuns call 
‘recreation,’ and which was indeed as simple and innocent an 
amusement as could be indulged in even in a nunnery. 

Matthew Helston, with one hand on his wife’s shoulder, was 
reading the last Idyll of the King (which he had brought home 
with him that day from the publishers), and the other two were 
listening to him. His fine and somewhat solemn voice suited well 
with the Idylls, as did his natural mood, and his wife might well 
be pardoned for thinking him unrivalled as a reader. Amy, her 
sister (of whom more anon), used to declare that with a Shake- 
speare, a couple of candles, and a glass of water, dear Matt could 
make a fortune in this capacity—7n the provinces: a qualification 
that made Sabey very wrath. She was listening to him now as 
though to the music of the spheres. Old Stephen Durham, with 
half-shut eyes, aud a hollowed hand against his ear, that hinted of 
his seventy years, was not so pleased, though he had nothing to 
find fault with in the reader. Up to the death of Modred he 
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showed no great interest in the narrative, till it arrived at those 


noble lines, 
So all day long the noise of battle rolled 
Among the mountains by the winter sea, 


when, ‘like a horse that hears the corn-bin open,’ he pricked his 
ears and grunted, ‘ Ha! that’s fine!’ 

‘But it isn’t new, uncle,’ laughed Sabey. ‘That was in the 
* Mort d’Arthur,” you know.’ 

‘Of course, I know, you baggage,’ returned he (though he had 
forgotten it). ‘The old songs are best, even of your modern bards, 
and those too are on the wane. The very song-birds themselves, 
I do believe, are dying out.’ 

‘Come, tell the truth, uncle,’ said Sabey; ‘ youare thinking of the 
Republican blackbird of which we read in the newspaper yesterday.’ 

‘Well, perhaps I was,’ confessed the old man, smiling. ‘ Any 
stick suffices to beat a dog with.’ 

‘What was the Republican blackbird ?’ inquired Matthew. 

‘Well, it was a bird of your feather,’ explained the old 
gentleman: ‘the last of those French ones who were taught the 
“ Marseillaise” in 1848. I have heard them myself in the Calva- 
dos country: they used to sing in the Convent garden, rather 
to the scandal of the good monks. Some brute, it seems, shot 
this last one. It was quite grey; but, unlike us Humans, had 
kept its principles though it had changed its coat.’ 

‘It seems to me you two pick up a deal of information,’ 
observed Matthew, affecting a grumbling air, ‘ while I am chained 
to my desk.’ 

‘His desk! Did I hear Matt talking of his desk?’ cried one in 
clear musical tones from the parlour window, which opened on to 
some iron steps communicating with the garden. Then, as she ran 
lightly down them to join the rest, ‘ Why, Matt sits “ with a crown 
of gold on a throne,” like the king of the mermen, and only gets 
off to walk upon Tom Tiddler’s ground all among the gold and 
the silver.’ 

The fact was, Matthew was the chief clerk, or one of them, in 
a great jewellers’ firm, and detested his employment, over which, 
as in this instance, his sister-in-law, Amy, was therefore always 
throwing the glamour of her wit and fancy. Matthew himself 
would have endeavoured to ignore it, but Amy more wisely strove 
to take a humorous view both of his work and his master. She 
was quite like enough to Sabey to be recognised as her sister, but 
she was like her with all sorts of differences. Though younger 
by some years, she looked her elder; she was three or four inches 
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taller ; her hair and complexion were darker ; while their characters 
themselves, so far as they had been developed, were in great eon- 
trast to one another. 

Sabey’s very being was merged in that of her husband ; she 
saw the world through his eyes, and almost thought through him 
—though her thoughts were no second-hand ones in a vulgar 
sense ; whereas Amy was of a masterful and independent spirit. 
Old Stephen called her ‘the coming woman ;’—whether she was 
so or not, she had educated herself in the completest modern style, 
and carried off the first prize from the Ladies’ College, in itself an 
immaterial one, but which had subsequently gained her one of the 
best’ preferments—namely, a post of one hundred pounds a year— 
that it lies in the way of governesses to obtain. Up to that date 
she had been a guest in good Stephen Durham’s little’ establish- 
ment, but now she not only paid her share of the expenses, but 
had insisted, much to the indignation of the rest, on repaying by 
degrees her arrears of debt: so that by this time, as they all 
thought and said (to one another), taking into the account the 
sunshine that her presence there diffused among them, the obliga- 
tion was greatly on the other side. Yet she had a hard life of it, 
had Amy, if a life of toil is necessarily hard; she left home imme- 
diately after breakfast, and did not return to it till, as on this 
occasion, the day was well spent and supper-time almost at hand. 
But then—oh, then—it was to her like coming home from school is 
to school-boy. Her holiday time began five days in the week - at 
6 p.M., but on Saturdays earlier ; and unlike most school-boys, she 
had earned it. 

‘Sit down, Amy,’ cried Sabey, with mock imperiousness.' ‘I 
won’t have Matt teased, nor even interrupted. He is reading the 
* Passing of Arthur.” ’ 

‘All right, dear, let him pass,’ said Amy, and she pulled out 
from a side pocket some work and a thimble (for she could never 
be idle even for a moment), and sat down with the rest. Not a 
word did she interpose for full five minutes, till the reader came to— 


Then drew he forth the brand Excalibur, 

And o’er him, drawing it, the winter moon, 
Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 
And sparkled, keen with frost, against the hilt ; 
For all the haft twinkled with diamond sparks, 
Myriads of topaz lights, and jacinth work 

Of subtlest jewellery ; 


then she exclaimed, ‘ Oh, what a pity Mr. Signet is not here!’ 
‘Mr. Signet! What on earth can you want him here for?’ 
exclaimed Matthew, indignant at the interruption in so fine a 
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passage, but still more so at the introduction of his employer’s 
name. 

‘Well,’ said Amy, ‘ because he would enjoy it so; I mean, all 
about the “diamond sparks” and “topaz lights” and “ jacinth 
work ”—it’s quite in his way, you know.’ 

‘My dear Amy, I shall never see that passage again, said 
Matthew reprovingly, and yet unable to restrain a smile, ‘ with- 
out thinking of the shop. The quotation is rather in the jewelry 
line, certainly!’ 

‘Of course it is; can’t you fancy Mr. Signet as the bold Sir 
Bedivere ?’ 

* No, I can’t,’ said Sabey frankly. 

‘Oh, but J can,’ continued Amy, ‘ that is, so far as not throw- 
ing away Excalibur is concerned. When he saw “the wonder of 
the hilt,” and the diamonds in it, I am sure he could never have 
thrown it into the water even the third time. It would have been 
too much for his professional feelings.’ 

Matthew had closed the book mechanically at the mention of 
his employer’s name, and his smile was a forced one as he listened 
to the girl’s playful words. ‘I think it very hard,’ she ran on, 
‘that you have never introduced me, Matt, to Mr. Signet. He 
must be like the Prince in the fairy tale, ’m sure, whose words 
were pearls and diamonds, and at all events he must have plenty 
of them to give away. Ifhe took a fancy to a young woman— 
any deserving and well-conducted young person like myself, for 
example—his little cadeawa would be worth having; whereas 
I ’ 

Here a curious circumstance happened. A rose, presumably 
urged by a human hand, executed a parabola over the neighbour- 
ing wall, and fell at her feet. Its colour immediately communi- 
cated itself to the face of the fair speaker, and cut her eloquence 
short. 

‘Oh, traitress!’ cried Sabey, clapping her hands delightedly 
‘ Look at her, Matt, look at her blushing with conscious guilt!’ 

‘TI can’t help people throwing rubbish over the garden wall,’ 
said Amy, raising her voice so that the offender might hear her. 
* Who can it be, I wonder ?’ 

‘T’ll prosecute the fellow,’ cried old Stephen, in pretended ire. 

‘ You had better not, uncle,’ replied Sabey. 

‘ Why not? don’t spare him on my account, I beg; said Amy. 

* Not at all, my dear, rejoined her sister. ‘I only thought 
it dangerous, because he’s a lawyer.’ 

Everybody knows the satisfaction with which the discomfiture 
of the wittiest personage in a company is received; and the little 
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party were delighted with this retort, which reduced poor Amy to 
silence. 

Presently she said, with a charming affectation of humility, 
‘Frank wants to know whether he may come in to supper.’ 

‘Oh, that’s what a rose thrown over a garden wall means, is 
it ?’ exclaimed Uncle Stephen, laughing. ‘The language of flowers 
was not so explicit in my time.’ 

‘Nor in mine,’ said Matthew. ‘The thing reminds me more 
of those systems of memoria technica where a whale in a sentry- 
box is made to suggest the date of the battle of Hastings, or a 
camel with a tomtit on its back calls to mind some verse in Reve~ 
lations.’ 

‘You have not said whether Frank is to come, Sabey,’ observed 
Amy demurely. 

‘ My dear, of course he may come ; pray tell him so.’ 

‘ I have, said Amy; ‘at least, if he wasn’t to come, I should 
have thrown the rose back.’ 

‘A simple and ingenious system of telegraphy,’ observed 
Matthew, smiling; ‘and above all,’ he added with a sigh, ‘it 
works.’ 

Matthew Helston was a theoretical inventor; that is to say, he 
was the author of some admirable inventions, which seemed per- 
fect until you tried to put them in practice—when they had failed 
utterly. 

‘I have no doubt,’ said Sabey quickly—for it was not well to 
let Matthew dwell upon his mechanical disappointments—‘ that 
Amy could let Mr. Barlow know by a mere change of signal what 
we have got for supper.’ 

‘ Of course,’ said Amy, who had now quite recovered herself, 
‘if I threw him an apple, it would mean crab, or an onion it would 
signify tripe or Irish stew. The combinations of our connotative 
code are practically unlimited.’ 

This last sentence was not only an excellent imitation of 
Matthew’s style when in his engineering vein, but was delivered 
with all the gravity and deliberation that distinguished him under 
such circumstances. 

Even Sabey smiled, though she thought it rather irreverent 
in Amy thus to make fun of Matthew, who, to do him justice, him- 
self joined in the laugh that shook the rest; as it ended, there 
came like an echo a fainter but no less appreciative laugh from 
the other side of the garden wall, which showed that Mr. Barlow, 
attorney-at-law, had sharp ears and could enjoy a joke. 

It was all mere family fun, no doubt, without any pretensions 
to repartee or epigram ; but in the wholesome gir of love and home, 
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such light things float; nor, it must be confessed, were the com- 
pany themselves more dense than one occasionally finds to be the 
case in certain highly rarefied and artificial atmospheres. 


Cuyarter IT. 


"A SUBURBAN SYMPOSIUM, 


I a afraid it was ‘a poet, and a true one, who once wrote, 


Love in a hut, with water and a crust, 
Is—Lord, forgive us !—cinders, ashes, dust. 


But between the hut and the palace there are many kinds of 
dwelling-houses—Agar’s Buildings, as I once heard a house-agent 
term them, ‘ because Agar’s prayer, you know, was for neither 
riches nor poverty, and these lots are for your middle-class people :’ 
in these, rather than in the two extremities of the social scale, 
is true happiness usually to be found, and, moreover, though the 
statement may be surprising, the best food. The preparation of 
what one has to eat is an act which is rarely carried to perfec- 
tion by hirelings; these will provide, indeed, the richest and of 
course the most expensive dishes, but not (such, at least, is my 
experience) the daintiest. I have often ‘sat at rich men’s feasts’ 
and wondered at the seeming relish with which they swallowed 
things which would never have passed muster with the wives of 
some men who have but a tenth part of their incomes. For it is 
the wives who are responsible for these matters, and when they are 
too proud to give their own superintendence to them, it is the 
husbands—and, alas! the husbands’ friends—who suffer from the 
omission. If Mrs. Bullion, the millionaire’s consort, would only 
deign to give some of that valuable time and taste which she expends 
upon the subject of blue china to the things served on the china, 
of course her table would be infinitely better than that of the wife 
of Mr. Bullion’s chief clerk ; but as matters stand, the latter’s villa 
at Bayswater is in many cases positively a better place to dine at 
than the former’s mansion in Eaton Square. 

The term ‘ administrative capacity’ is just now far from being 
in good odour. When any member of the aristocracy, who cannot 
spell, and is ashamed or afraid to learn, has been pitchforked 
into some high position by his influential friends, with that public 
failure for result that might have been expected, we are always told 
that, whatever may be—and indeed are—his shortcomings, he 
has great ‘ administrative capacity.’ The phrase has therefore lost 
some of its force; but yet there is no other that applies so well to 
the capable mistress of a household. In the old time it was said 
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of her that she was not afraid of the snow for her maidens by reason 
of the scarlet cloth she wove to environ them; but her maidens and 
she have since then fallen out distressingly. She is really not 
always to blame if they are not all they ought to be, for the bonds 
of domestic discipline have been relaxed by circumstances over 
which she has nocontrol; but for the ‘ food for the household’ she 
is still answerable, and’ accordingly as this is good or not, doth she 
perform or fail in her duty. 

No. 7, Cavendish Grove, was not a residence which, judging 
from its dimensions, you would have set down in your visiting- 
book under the head ‘ Places to dine at,’ unless you had had ex- 
perience of its hospitalities; but the fact was that old Stephen 
Durham was what women call ‘ very particular’ as to what he eat, 
while both Mrs. Helston and her sister had that artistic skill in the 
preparation of food which is often found in really refined feminine 
natures, and would much oftener be put in practice than it is—to 
the delight and delectation of mankind—but for false pride, and a 
certain ‘conventional vulgarity which supposes itself to be a deli- 
cate fastidiousness. I am no great believer in birth or blood, but 
I.do think that none but a gentleman or lady (in England, at 
least) can make a salad: there seems to be a consciousness of 
weakness in many houses of the middle class in this respect, for 
how else can one account in them for the presence of that hateful 
compound called ‘salad mixture’? Again, let me touch (with all 
the delicacy the subject demands) upon pie-crust: few young 
ladies, it is true, can make it; fewer still will own to ever having 
stooped to such a task; but when they can and do, I should like to 
see the male French cook that could rival them. There are 
certain snow-flakes on the top of it that only the lightest and 
most delicate hand can compass. I had once the honour of being 
invited to a dinner, cooked by two young ladies, which I protest 
threw all the club feasts of which I have ever partaken into the 
shade—pardon a digression evoked by a sublime reminiscence; the 
household of which we speak had not, of course, the materials for 
such a banquet. But on the little parlour table, that July 
evening, there was a supper, of small cost, and destitute of all the 
accessories of fashion save a few sweet flowers, which was cooked 
by divinities and fit for gods. A couple of chickens with a salad, 
a raspberry and currant tart, and some strawberries and cream, 
make but a small figure in a menw; but had you tasted that salad 
and that tart, your grace after such a repast would have expressed, 
let us hope, a genuine gratitude. 

Mr. Frank Barlow, a lawyer of seven-and-twenty or so, was the 
only guest; he was far from being a stranger to the company, 
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although strikingly unlike them in appearance ; a good-looking 
blonde-bearded young fellow, with keen eyes for a flaw in a docu- 
ment, but which were not just now in ‘search of flaws. He had been 
recently made a partner in a small but thriving legal firm, the 
business. of which, to judge by his intelligent face, he was likely 
to increase ; and he was about to be made a partner, as may have 
been guessed, in another firm, whereof the junior member was now 
present, and had consented to merge her name in his, and be 
known for the future no more as Amy: Thurlow, but as Mrs. 
Barlow. The little party, therefore, even with this addition, may 
be still considered as a family group. 

Barlow was complimenting his host, as he well might, upon 
the excellence of his entertainment, and especially upon the con- 
tents of the claret jug, wherein ‘cup’ had been brewed by certain 
celestial fingers. 

‘ Well, yes, sir, I like to have things good about me,’ returned 
the old man, well pleased, but in a slightly Johnsonian manner 
which was natural to him save when speaking to those very inti- 
mate with him. ‘I cannot think but that I am come of the race 
of'some rich king or prince in former times; for never yet saw I 
any man that had a greater desire to be a king and rich than I 
have, and that only that I may make good cheer, do nothing, and 
plentifully enrich all honest and learned men.’ 

It was rather embarrassing to Mr. Frank Barlow that he was 
often in doubt whether his host was quoting from Rabelais, or 
some other recondite author, or speaking in his own proper person. 
He contented himself on this occasion with replying that riches 
were of greater advantage.even to the wise and philosophic than 
was supposed, quite apart from the good they enabled their 
possessor to bestow on others; because they set the mind free 
from sordid cares. Whether he had any thought in his mind of 
Matthew’s case or not, the latter seemed to take the allusion to 
himself, for he looked up and said, ‘ For my part, Barlow, I think 
nothing so bad for man or woman as the possession of great 
wealth.’ 

‘There is the danger of purse-pride, no doubt,’ allowed the 
lawyer: ‘I have noticed, too, that the richer a man grows, the 
more dogmatic—and as a rule the less valuable—his opinions 
become: he is surrounded with expectants, and therefore meets 
with little contradiction.’ 

‘That is not what Matt means,’ put in his wife. ‘His objec- 
tion to great wealth is that it petrifies the feelings.’ 

* It is curiously—though, it is true, somewhat grossly—illustra- 
tive of its bad effects,’ observed the old man, ‘ how all jewels of great 
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price—what one may call historic jewels—have been mixed up 
with fraud and crime. Take, for example, the history of the 
Koh-i-noor—which extends from authentic records over 2,000 years 
—of what cruelty and bloodshed has it not been the cause, since 
Nadir Shah compelled the great-grandson of Aurungzebe to change 
turbans with him.’ 

‘ What did he do that for?’ inquired Amy. 

‘ Well, Mohammed Shah was so indiscreet as to wear the gem 
in his turban during his interview with his conqueror, and the latter 
proposed exchanging headgear in proof of amity. Then Runjeet 
Sing compelled his guest and prisoner, Shah Shujah, who wore 
the thing on his arm, to part with it for a nominal sum, and after- 
wards on his death-bed was himself only prevented from leaving it 
out of the family, from the circumstance that he was too weak to 
sign his name. Fortunately, he could only signify assent by a nod 
of his head.’ 

‘ If it was in presence of witnesses, one might have made a nice 
point of that,’ observed Barlow. 

‘ The strangest fact about the jewel,’ continued Uncle Stephen, 

‘with sublime indifference to this professional interruption, ‘ was 
that it lost four-fifths of its original weight through unskilful 
cutting: poor Borgio, who so bungled it, had to pay all his pos- 
sessions to the Emperor Aurungzebe, and very narrowly saved his 
head.’ 

‘If Mr. Signet had been the emperor, the man would have lost 
it to a dead certainty,’ remarked Amy: an observation which 
received general assent, except from Matthew, who said nothing ; 
his countenance even expressed dissatisfaction, which caused Mr. 
Barlow, who was always trying to smooth matters all round, 
though (through want of knowledge of the actual state of affairs) 
not always with the desired success, to remark, ‘I dare say Mr. 
Signet is not such a had fellow away from his business.’ 

‘You might just as well say, Frank, that apart from his colour 
a blackamoor was white enough,’ observed Amy. 

‘Well, for my part,’ returned the lawyer, ‘I like a man to 
be wrapped up in his own calling—that is, of course,’—here he 
stammered and looked at Matthew—‘in his natural calling. No 
doubt, from all I hear, the man’s manner is bad, but there are 
lots of men with bad manners who are in reality very decent 
fellows.’ 

‘That is not like your knowledge of mankind, Mr. Barlow,’ 
observed Uncle Stephen, as he poured a spoonful of custard over 
his currant tart. ‘ Mr. Signet himself would tell you that in a pearl 
of bad appearance the layers generally become more dull and lus» 
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treless as you remove them. When the outer skin has no polish, 
there is small hope indeed for the kernel.’ 

‘On the other hand,’ said the lawyer quickly, ‘there is such a 
thing as a rough diamond.’ 

The young fellow meant well, but it was clear to his betrothed 
that the topic he was pursuing was distasteful to at least one 
member of the little company. ‘My dear Frank,’ whispered she 
significantly, ‘ when one finds a rough diamond, the very best thing 
that can be done with it is to cut it.’ - 

‘Well, I must say I differ with you as to the mode of treat- 
ment of the subject,’ he answered in the same low tones. ‘It is 
an unpleasant one, I allow; but it is ridiculous to ignore it. It is 
much better to meet these things face to face.’ 

‘ What, Mr. Signet ?’ 

‘Well, yes, even Mr. Signet hi:mself. In view of Mr. Durham’s 
wonderful knowledge of the history of precious stones, for example, 
which Matt tells me he has at his finger-ends (as indeed he seems 
to have everything), would it not be politic to ask the man to the 
house? You have no idea how the wheel of business, when rusty, 
or, as in this case, somewhat out of gear, is capable of being lubri- 
cated and set right by a little social attention. Whenever I found 
things the least unpleasant at the office with Bates, I always made 
a point of dropping in at Mrs, Bates’s “ at homes” on the Satur- 
day afternoons. Then, over the lemonade and ices, Bates and I 
rubbed each other’s angles down, and all was smooth again.’ 

Amy shook her head. ‘This matter goes deeper, I fear, and 
there is no pretty Mrs. Bates in the case, sir, to make things 
pleasant for everybody. The fact is, Matt hates his work and hates 
his master.’ 

Mr. Barlow shrugged his shoulders. There was a slight con- 
tempt in the action which did not escape his companion. 

‘ You are not to suppose, Frank, that Matt complains,’ she said 
quickly. ‘He always does his duty without a murmur. But as to 
Mr. Signet, I don’t think he would ever ask him to this house, nor 
would he come, perhaps, if he was asked.’ 

‘Do you mean to say he would think it was “ cheeky” im his 
subordinate ?’ 

‘I think, from what I have heard of him, he certainly would.’ 

Mr. Barlow with half-shut eyes indulged in a silent but hearty 
fit of merriment—a device which native prudence and much 
attendance at courts of law had taught him. 

‘That is really very funny,’ he said—‘ Mr. Signet thinking it a 
condescension to come here!’ And his eye wandered from one to 
the other tenants of the little parlour, to rest at last on Amy her- 
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self, as a bee might settle after his tour of some rich garden upon 
the fairest flower of all. * The man must be a fool, my darling.’ 

‘On the contrary, he is a very shrewd fellow.’ 

‘Um! that makes it worse,’ mused Mr. Barlow. ‘Iam really 
sorry for poor Matt. Has he to go out to-night ?’ 

‘Yes, if you canecall it night. He starts at three in the 
morning.’ 

‘Great Heaven! And her ladyship is not over-punctual, I 
suppose ?’ 

‘She sometimes keeps him waiting for two hours. Hush! 
Matt is looking this way, and sees we are talking about him. It 
is a very sore subject.’ 


Caarter III. 


GREEN AGE AND HOARY YOUTH. 


Arter supper, Mrs. Helston sat down at the little piano, and 
played to Amy’s singing. The former, though far from being an 
* artist, was a creditable performer, and from long practice suited 
with her sister’s voice—which was a very sweet one—~better, perhaps, 
than a better player would have done. Their materials were very 
simple, chiefly old ballads set to well-known airs, but the effect 
produced was surprisingly good. With the present audience, at all 
events, it was much more successful than any of those elaborate 
performances would have been that appeal so importunately to the 
ear in fashionable drawing-rooms, the difficulty of executing which, 
even when surmounted, irresistibly reminds one of Dr. Johnson’s 
famous rejoinder. Every word was distinctly heard, and, still 
more wonderful, was worth hearing ; for Uncle Stephen exceedingly 
objected to the usual sacrifice of sense to sound. He used to tell 
a story, which we have no reason to disbelieve, of having heard a 
young lady sing, ‘Thou who so gently walkest over me,’ and who 
stuck to the assertion that so the line ran,. She had sung it so for 
years, and no one had objected to it before; and she did not at 
all see that it must needs be addressed to a flea or a fly, as he had 
pointed out. It was with the utmost difficulty that she was_per- 
suaded to accept ‘ watchest’ as the right reading. 

When the fine old ballads were finished, I am sorry to say that 
Mr. Frank Barlow put in a request for the African melody of 
‘Some folks do,’ which was executed with great spirit, and brought 
the evening to a most hilarious conclusion ; for Mr. Barlow gene- 
rally.took his- leave about half-past ten at latest. He was a prac- 
tical man, who believed in such proverbs as ‘early to bed,’ &., 
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though perhaps he was not so solicitous about becoming ‘ wise’ as 
‘wealthy.’ If he had been a sailor, or a salesman, instead of a 
lawyer, he would have buckled to his calling, and made himself 
equally at home with it, for a calling was with him but the means 
to an end. He had no particular bent, and his tastes were those of 
the public at large, and the reverse of fastidious. In spite of 
which, as often happens, he felt considerable contempt for those 
whom Nature had endowed in a less lavish manner ; nor am I quite 
certain that his very choice of a song had not been made with a 
view of moral reproof. If Amy had guessed, however, that those 
lively lines, 

Some folks get grey hairs, 

Some folks do, some folks do, 

Brooding o’er their cares— 

But that’s not me nor you— 


had had any the most distant reference to her brother-in-law, she 
would certainly not have sung them ; nor, indeed, did anyone apply 
them to Matthew. 

‘Come, darling, you must get your Beauty sleep,’ cried he to 
his wife when Barlow had departed, ‘or you will have no colour 
in your cheeks to-morrow ; it is only Amy who gets roses thrown 
over the wall to her.’ 

‘And you?’ rejoined Sabey tenderly. ‘Can you not snatch a 
few hours’ rest before that horrid cab comes ?’ 

‘No, my sweet; I prefer a short night to a broken one, as you 
well know. Your uncle andI are going to have a pipe in the 
study, and then I have the new poem to finish.’ 

‘ Then he'll sleep, for certain,’ said Amy reassuringly,. 

‘Oh, but it is so sad his sitting up so; there are four long long 
hours before him.’ 

‘T’ll sleep at the office to-morrow,’ laughed Matt. ‘Don’t fret. 
It is very seldom that these balls come so late in the season.’ 

‘Good-night, you dear old victim to Fashion,’ said Amy, as she 
kissed her brother. 

‘ Good-night, darling,’ murmured Sabey pityingly. ‘ Promise 
to take something before you go: there is some chicken left, and 
you will find sherry and soda- water on the table.’ 

‘It is a great thing to find a woman to love one, and you have 
found two, Matthew,’ sighed old Stephen as they went down-stairs. 
‘You should think yourself very fortunate.’ 

‘I do, uncle, I do assure you—in that respect,’ answered 
Matthew gravely. 

The ‘ study’ was an underground room beneath the parlour, 
lined with books, and also so littered with them that it was diffi- 
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cult to move across the floor. They lay on the table, too, along 
with the sherry and soda Sabey’s forethought had provided, and 
were indeed the only ornaments of the apartment, tmless a some- 
thing in one corner covered with a white cloth, and looking like a 
baby’s coffin, was any article of vertu. There was also a tobacco- 
jar on the mantelpiece, with several pipes. 

‘It was said by a great man,’ observed Uncle Stephen, filling 
one of these latter with Latakia, ‘ that “* when one is much failed ” 
(which was his downright way of speaking of the effects of years) 
** one henceforward wants nothing but a cup of good wine, a good 
bed, one’s back to the fire, one’s face to the table, and a good deep 
dish ;” but he had not the advantage of being acquainted with 
tobacco. It is the greatest comfort, save a good conscience, that 
old age can count upon, and while one has breath, as Amy would 
say, to draw. What a bright creature that girlis : I never saw one 
of her sex with such a sense of humour. I hope Barlow appre: 
ciates her.’ 

‘Well, he appreciate all he can of her,’ answered Matthew, 
between the puffs of his pipe. ‘I think him a good fellow, but 
scarcely worthy of her. Even the best of good fellows would hardly 
be that.’ 

‘ That’s true,’ assented the old man; ‘ yet, she loves him.’ 

‘He loves her, at all events, and she does her best to recipro- 
cate his affection.’ 

‘ That is to say,’ continued Uncle Stephen, ‘ it will all be right 
unless she meets with somebody in the mean time—that is, before 
marriage— who is more suitable.’ 


‘Which is not very likely in Cavendish Grove,’ answered Matt, _ 


laughing. ‘ Moreover, having once passed her word, Amy would 
not give Barlow up for any other man with the virtues of Aristides 
and the riches of Croesus.’ 

‘No: but if she once liked the other man better, she would 
marry neither of them. She is just the sort of girl to sacrifice 
herself to a sentiment.’ 

‘ And you are just the sort of man,’ thought Matthew to him- 
self ; ‘and indeed I believe you have done it.’ But he said nothing. 

‘It is curious,’ resumed Uncle Stephen, ‘ how love dies out of us 
when we are very old. Our poor attachments then become those 
of circumstance, which the world takes for caprice. As passion 
departs, instinct reasserts itself, as it does in childhood, and the 
words ‘ near’ and ‘ dear’ become almost synonyms. That is why 
old men so often leave their money to their housekeepers. I 
should not care a farthing for you and the girls, Matt (for Sabey 
will be always a girl), if we didn’t all live under the same roof,’ 
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‘ Well, uncle,’ answered Matthew smiling, ‘since the fact is so 
satisfactory, we will not dispute about the cause. But you are 
not a very old man— in the sense in which you speak of age—and 
you never will be, though you should live to be a hundred.’ 

‘The truth is, nevertheless, Matt,’ answered the other gravely, 
‘that I do discover in myself certain indications of old age. 
(Tell it, I prithee, to nobody, but let it be kept very close between 
us two.) For I find wine of a better relish than formerly I was 
wont to do, and withal I have a more dreadful apprehension 
than I ever heretofore have had of lighting on bad wine.’ 

‘The voice is the voice of Esau,’ answered Matthew gravely, 
‘ but the thoughts are the thoughts of Jacob.’ 

‘Perhaps I am not quite sure myself, admitted the other. 
‘When you yourself grow very old, you will probably use —invo- 
luntarily—the language of mathematics.’ 

A flush passed quickly over the young man’s face. 

‘If so, I shall be in my second childhood indeed, uncle. While 
I retain my reason, it will warn me to let mathematics alone.’ 

‘ And yet they have been useful to you, Matt.’ 

‘No doubt. They have helped to gain me my present means 
of livelihood. On the other hand, they have been the cause—or 
rather, they have made me the cause—of very serious loss to others.’ 

‘Tut, tut; not a word of that, an you love me. I had for- 
gotten it myself, or I should have avoided all allusion to the sub- 
ject. That is one of the few advantages of my time of life. I 
remember the quarrel with my brother in the garden over an 
apple—as far back almost as the other apple story—but I re- 
member nothing of our falling out over the division of our patri- 
mony a quarter of a century afterwards. In memory I am a boy 
again: perhaps it is the preparation for the great day of account 
which so nearly awaits me. One is set to study the old ledgers.’ 

‘TI find I am sometimes set to study them also, Uncle Stephen.’ 

‘Are you? Then that is not right. The past is for old men, 
Matt: the present and the future are for youth. “ Be sanguine; 
take short views ; and trust in God,” is the motto for all men in 
active life—I like to leave my company with a moral aphorism, 
since an epigram is now beyond me; and there goes twelve o’clock. 
You, too, my lad, had better be off to bed.’ 

‘There is my lady’s ball to-night, uncle.’ 

‘To be sure; I had forgotten that, and yet you would per- 
suade me I am not an old man.’ 

There was a tinge of unaccustomed bitterness in his tone as 
he said that; but his wonted smile returned to him as he shook 
his nephew’s hand and bade him good-night. 
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Crapter IV. 


MADGE, 


We have said that in a corner of the room in which Matthew 
Helston was now left alone, there stood a something covered with a 
white cloth which looked like a child’s coffin. It was not so in 
reality, yet it was, in a sense, the grave of a parent’s hope. 
Matthew now rose and lifted the cloth, disclosing the model of a 
six-wheeled locomotive. It was a neat and beautiful engine, per- 
fect, even to the professional eye, in all its parts and fittings ; but 
it was not a steam-engine. There were certain novel appliances 
connected with it—not wings, but valves, which opened’ and 
élosed- somewhat like wings, and by aid of which, in connection 
with internal mechanism, the external air was constituted the 
motive-power. It was not what is known as the pneumatic system, 
though it was undoubtedly an application of it, and though Uncle 
Steplien had ascribed his nephew’s depression, when it failed, to 
‘pneumonia.’ For, to confess the truth, ‘Magdeburg’—for that such 
was its name the inscription which runs along its side in raised and 
shining metal, just as though it were a real engine, informs: us— 
was not a success. Time was when great hopes had been enter- 
tained of it, when it was familiarly and even affectionately termed 
‘Mag,’ and even ‘ Madge,’ by the members. of the little household 
in Cavendish -Grove ; and when the author of its being had been 
‘ wrapped up in it,’ as only mothers are in their babes. Nay, as a 
mother pores and hangs over her dead babe, giving more of love 
to its inanimate dust than some men have to give to their dearest 
and nearest in their lifetimes, so now Matthew Helston regarded 
with reverent and pitiful eyes his motionless mechanical offspring. 
It was dead, and would never come to life, he knew; all delusions 
were at an end, or nearly so, upon that score; but how long they 
had lasted, and how implicitly he had trusted in them! His face 
was grave and sad enough, but gentle withal; his was not the case 
of one whose only son has disappointed expectation, and died a 
ne’er-do-well ; Matthew had nobody to blame for what had hap- 
pened but himself; and innocent ‘ Madge’ was still dear to him. 
It may seem a foolish thing to many that he should thus worship 
this poor idol of brass and copper; for to some, alas! the very 
faculty of worship is denied, and to others toil and thought and 
ambition—let alone the ecstatic aspiration of leaving the world 
richer than we found it—are words without a meaning. But the 
poet, the creator, the inventor, will understand something of 
Matthew Helston’s feelings—though not all. For Madge had not 
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only cost him time and trouble, sleepless nights and laborious 
days, and his inheritance—for he had sacrificed at her shrine all 
that; but he had led others to believe in her divinity’ to their 
serious cost. The very sight of ‘ Madge’—and he could not help 
thus contemplating her, though conscious of his weakness: he had 
reminded Sabey, in order to dispel her suspicion on that score, that 
he had the new poem to finish—awoke in him a host of memories. 
He remembered himself as a child for whom picture-books had 
no attractions, but whose toys were tools, boats of his own carving, 
magnets, pieces of old iron that he would hammer out into knives, 
or saws, or pikeheads; then, later on, how he loathed his school- 
books, save those which dealt with figures, calculations, and 
machinery. Everyone had said that he was a born mathematical 
genius, and, what was more, he had ‘believed them. There is an 
idea abroad, born of a certain pestilent, half goody-goody, half 
look-to-the-main-chance class of literature, that the human will is 
omnipotent ; that if we only believe in ourselves, and work hard 
enough, and keep our end steadily in view, we must needs 
attain it; in a word, that self-confidence with assiduity can, like 
faith, move very mountains—which is false. It may just as well 
be averred that dogmatism is synonymous with truth. 

Roger Helston, the lawyer of Latbury, Matthew’s paternal uncle 
and guardian, had thought differently—though by no means philo- 
sophically—about this matter. 

‘If you imagine I am going to let you be a civil engineer, as 
you call it,’ he had said to his nephew, ‘when my own business’ 
(he was a country attorney in the Midlands) ‘lies ready to your 
hand, you are much mistaken. I am not the man to pay three 
hundred pounds of premium in order that you may lie on your 
back and hold a tallow candle while another man is hammering 
nails into a ship’s bottom.’ Such was his view of the advantages 
of education in the practical mathematics. ‘Nor am I going to 
leave my money—though you are my brother’s son—to one who 
will waste it in researches after the perpetual motion or the 
philosopher’s stone. You may just as well take to Poetry at once, 
and—and—hang yourself.’ 

Matthew only hung his head at this, and affected submission. 
Nay, he did submit, after a fashion, and pursued his legal studies, 
against the grain, till the time came for his being articled—when 
another battle royal took place. Madge was then something more 
than in embryo, and destined to revolutionise science, as well as 
considerably to annihilate time and space. But Roger Helston 
did not believe in her. 

‘That model of yours, my lad, said he, not unkindly, but 
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with that positiveness (far beyond anything dreamt of by M. 
Auguste Comte) which belongs to along but somewhat dense head, 
and the consciousness of power over the purse-strings, ‘ would be 
your ruin if I let you have your own way. There was something 
else you set your heart on a while ago, I am given to understand, 
which has turned out contrary to expectation.’ The young man 
grew scarlet. 

‘There is no need to dwell upon it,’ continued Uncle Roger, 
‘since you have found your mistake out for yourself, it seems; but 
I will only say that, ill-judged as your conduct was in that case, no 
worse harm could have come to you than may accrue from your 
misplaced love of cogs and wheels. And look you,’ here he struck 
his hand upon the table, ‘I will have none of them in my office. 
The law does not brook a divided allegiance. I know which way 
your wishes run, of course: and you are free to act upon them. 
Your Uncle Stephen, as [ hear, has been helping to make a fool of 
you by praising your mathematical talents: I am not sure that 
his praise is worth much; he is in no better case now, at all 
events, than he was when he came into the world near three- 
quarters of a century ago, which doesn’t look well for his gump- 
tion; but if you choose to take your pigs to that market, take 
them. Only remember that, in that event, this door is closed to 
you for good and all.’ 

And Uncle Roger buttoned his breeches pockets. 

In this case too, though the struggle had been sharper within 
him than on the last occasion, Matthew Helston had given in. 
But though he did not take his cogs and wheels to his desk in a 
material sense, he took them with him in his head, where they 
clicked and whirled to the great detriment of his legal studies ; 
while all his leisure time was given to the development and per- 
fection of Madge—till she found a rival, not in Themis, but in 
Isabel Thurlow. 

This young lady was the daughter of a neighbouring clergy- 
man, the possessor of a good living, and a great social favourite in 
the county, but who had the bad taste, when he wanted legal 
advice, to apply to another solicitor than Mr. Roger Helston. 
This was wormwood to that gentleman, and in consequence he 
rather encouraged his nephew’s attentions to Miss Thurlow than 
otherwise—because they were displeasing to her father. Roger 
Helston was as much of a radical as a country attorney who has 
dealings with the landed aristocracy dares to be; and he asked 
himself (in private). who was Canon Thurlow of Tarlton that he 
should set himself up, and despise young Matthew, the nephew of 
as good a man as himself, and a very much‘ warmer’ one; and who 
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had, among other valuable effects, the next presentation to Tarlton 
Rectory in his strong-box. Mr. Thurlow died very suddenly, and 
this piece of property became unexpectedly valuable; but the 
canon himself, who had lived like a wealthy member of the church 
militant (old Roger said, like a fighting-cock), left little beside his 
two pretty daughters behind him. 

This behaviour—in one, too, who had given himself such airs 
of superiority—was greatly resented by the attorney, who made it 
a text to preach from against pride, extravagance, and that con- 
duct which is unfavourably compared in Holy Writ with that of 
the infidel: and he did so purposely in his nephew’s presence. 
Matthew held his tongue till from abuse of the dead rector his 
uncle slid into expressions of contemptuous pity for those whom 
he had left well-nigh destitute ; when he quietly answered, ‘ You 
must please to remember, uncle, that Sabey Thurlow has promised 
to be my wife.’ 

Then ensued the Deluge. Did Matthew think, because two 
negatives made in some tongues an affirmative, that two paupers 
by uniting in marriage could make a subsistence? He railed, in 
fact, against his nephew with all the vehemence inspired by the 
knowledge of being in the wrong, and the determination to have 
his own way. 

‘When you thought Mr. Thurlow was a rich man, uncle,’ was 
Matthew’s calm reply, ‘ you consented to my wooing his daughter ; 
and now that I have won her, is it possible that, because he has 
turned out to be poor, you would have me break my word ?’ 

A question not to be answered categorically, and which only 
added fuel to flame. 

‘Don’t talk to me, sir, about your word,’ he broke forth ; and 
then, with some want of consistency, ‘if you do not promise me to 
give her up—to have nothing to do with her and beggary from 
this moment—you shall never darken my doors again. You have 
a thousand pounds of your own, all you have in the world, 
invested in my business: perhaps you would like a cheque for 
it at once.’ 

‘If it is quite convenient,’ said Matthew, who had inherited 
with that inconsiderable fortune no little of the family determi- 
nation, ‘I will take that cheque.’ 

Uncle Roger seized a pen, and with trembling fingers wrote 
out the desired document, in exchange for his nephew's release, 
which was given in a very clerkly hand, for the indignation of 
the younger man was of the white, and not the glowing sort. 

‘ Now, for all I care, you might have married the other,’ roared 
Roger Helston; ‘and, mind you, considering the way that this one 
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has been, brought uP» I should not wonder if she turned out just as 
bad——’ 

‘ Sir 1? ’ , 

The old lawyer fairly quailed before the righteous indignation 
of his clerk and nephew ; he dropped that subject at once, and, 
with a much less effective display of wrath than he had designed, 
bade him leave the house and never set foot in it again. 

‘You may depend upon it, sir, that I never shall,’ answered 
Matthew grimly, and stepped out with a firm foot into poverty 
and exile, 

He had Sabey to comfort him, which for the present was solace 
enough; and he had Madge for his sheet-anchor in the unfathomed 
ocean of life before him. 

As Roger Helston had Mersir| there was another believer in 
Madge and Matthew beside the two Thurlow girls—who with this 
exception were the only members of the faith—in the person of 
Stephen Durham, Matthew’s maternal uncle. This gentleman had 
in early life succeeded to a small patrimony—producing a few 
hundreds a year—which, as Roger said, had become no better for 
keeping. 

Without claim to be called a great scholar, he was a student who 
had given his mind to almost everything save making money. He 
was by nature of a genial disposition, but for reasons of his own 
had remained a bachelor, a circumstance which in course of time 
had borne its usual fruit in rendering him somewhat reserved and 
cynical. He had, in fact, interested himself in little beyond his 
books, until a few years ago, when he had paid a visit to Latbury, 
and renewed his acquaintance with his sister’s child for the first 
time since her death. 

He was his only nephew, and it was pretty well understood 
that Mr. Durham had gone down on what was for him quite a 
business expedition, namely, to make up his mind whether he 
should make the lad his heir, or, finding him altogether contrary 
to his tastes, should leave his money to the ‘ Resuscitation Club,’ 
or other society for republishing works which the world, if left to 
itself, would have very willingly let die. 

To do Roger Helston justice, he had played the host to his 
connection by marriage as graciously as nature permitted him, and 
had stood in no way between the young fellow and his expecta- 
tions :-but he was secretly far from pleased that Uncle Stephen 
and their common nephew had cottoned to one another so cordi- 
ally. He himself liked Matthew after his own fashion, and was 
very unwilling that he should look to anyone else for help in the 
world ; and the friendship that sprang up between the lad and his 
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other telative had nota little to do, perhaps, with Roger’s subsequent 
hatsh treatment of his nephew. In gaining one friend, in short, 
Matthew had lost the other and by far the more powerful one; 
but then he felt that the one he had gained was a friend indeed, 
and not to be estimated by the mere benefits he had in his power 
to confer upon him. 

Matthew's studious and thonghtful ways, and even the slow 
speech and manner that in Latbury circles were held to be ‘old- 
fashioned,’ were very much to Uncle Stephen’s taste; and in return 
for a genuine show of affection, which was very rare with him, he 
completely won the confidence of the lad. The eagerness with 
which he explained the merits of Madge, and the devotion that he 
manifested to mathematical pursuits, also greatly took his fancy ; 
and in the end he became a complete convert to Matthew’s views. 
He looked on the young fellow as a born genius planted in an 
unkindly soil, and held out such hopes of assistance, in case he 
should decide to follow his own bent, as no doubt helped to make 
his subsequent: attitude to Uncle Roger more independent. More- 
over, having by a fortunate chance met the two Miss Thurlows 
on more than one of their shopping expeditions into Latbury, he 
had expressed himself in the highest terms of them. ‘ You can’t 
go wrong, Matt,’ he had said, ‘ whichever you marry; and, I only 
regret that the institutions of the country—in their present im- 
perfect and undeveloped state—forbid your marrying them both.’ 

Uncle Stephen was a humorous old fellow, but chivalrous 
withal, and when, after that final quarrel between the lawyer and 
his nephew, the latter wrote to him at length explaining what had 
happened, and his own crude plans for the future, he became his 
partisan at once. 

‘Do not breathe the same air with your Uncle Roger,’ he wrote, 
‘one moment longer than is necessary. It must be poisonous to 
all honest men. Keep your word with Sabey, and then bring her 
and Amy and Madge up to town at once. There is room in 
Cavendish Grove (with a little squeezing) for all four of you; and 
you will find a hearty welcome, at all events for the present. Miss 
Amy’s educational aspirations do her infinite honour, only I fear 
she will help to make the rising generation still more unbearable : 
they are already too clever by half.’ 

It was not Uncle Stephen’s way to act on impulse, which was 
the very cause perhaps of this very generous and expansive invita- 
tion; until he had met with Matthew, he had never felt the 
paternal instinct, and after seventy years of abstinence his appetite 
was proportionately large. The time that remained to him would 
necessarily be:short, and he had a mind to pass it amongst loving 
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faces: here were children to his hand, and after his own heart, 
and he would surround himself with them. As to the expense, he 
had no great superfluity of means, but he was confident—for, though 
he had lived in the world so long, he knew but little of it—that 
Matthew’s talents would soon win a fortune for their possessor. 

Of course the young fellow was overwhelmed with gratitude, as 
indeed they all were. But Sabey had grave doubts: was it wise 
that she should encumber her lover with a wife while he had still 
his way to make in the world? It was certainly not very wise, 
but her doubts melted like snow at the touch of his lips. She 
could not say ‘ No’ when they and his only friend united in saying 
* Yes.’ 

Amy’s consent to Uncle Stephen’s proposal was not so easily won. 

‘Mr. Durham is not my uncle, Sabey, though he is about to 
become yours. How can I accept so great a benefit at the hands 
of a stranger ?’ 

‘ But you can’t live alone when I am married to Matt,’ urged 
Sabey. - 

‘Uncle Stephen told me he only wished he had a daughter 
like you,’ said Matthew. ‘ He called you a Sunbeam, and I have 
heard him complain that Cavendish Grove is “* sombre.” ’ 

‘Then, in London you will have so much better chances of 
attending classes, and going in for your proposed calling,’ con- 
tinued Sabey. 

‘ But the obligation,’ persisted Amy, ‘ is so excessive.’ 

‘ Still, it is only temporary—he says, you see, “for the present” ’ 
—argued Matthew. ‘Ina year or two at most, I hope Madge will 
set me on my own legs; and whether then or now, 1 suppose you 
won't mind being under an obligation to me, or rather Sabey. 
We will offer to pay your board and lodging for you to Uncle 
Stephen—though I believe it will give him a fit.’ 

In the end, as we know, Amy was persuaded and went, and was 
by this time, thanks to her own exertions, no longer a burden to her 
kind host. But, alas! it had not been so with her brother-in-law. 

Of all Uncle Stephen’s guests, Madge, the inanimate one, had 
turned out the most expensive. Never had a model five feet by 
four cost so much money. The money, of course, was not spent 
literally on herself; for in that case she might have been of pure 
gold. But she was the indirect cause of its expenditure. Her 
fuel, so to speak, had almost literally consisted of bank-notes. She 
had figured in the Patent Office, in a Law Court (unhappily not 
the Divorce Court), and in a Company (Limited), by no means of 
a convivial kind. There is no need to draw her frailties from 
their dread abode in detail. Suffice it to say, that while still in 
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embryo Uncle Stephen had advanced money on her behalf in all 
directions—and she was in embryo still. Her good qualities were 
admitted ; she was one of the greatest discoveries of the age; her 
principle was real and of the most admirable description; she 
worked to perfection when there was somebody pushing her 
behind; but of herself she was incapable of advancing an inch, 
which—in a locomotive—is fatal. 

It was on this Moloch of a model—so fine and shining, and in 
such perfect repair, that you would never have guessed it to be 
the wreck of his dead hopes—that Matthew Helston was now 
looking, after Uncle Stephen had taken his bed-candle and gone 
to rest. That it was a painful spectacle to him was certain, yet 
with his grave looks was mingled a certain piteous tenderness. 


Disinter no dead regret, 
Bring no Past to life again, 


is excellent advice if we could but follow it: but which of us can 
do so? Matthew had promised to forget ‘ Madge,’ and all about 
her; it was understood that he was not to lift the decent cloth 
that covered her and was her pall. She was dead, he knew; nay, 
no life had ever been in her. And yet, what a little breath—the 
merest sign—of life, real life, would have sufficed for her existence! 
If only he could strike out that Promethean spark for her, which 
always glimmered in his mind, Fame and Fortune would be his, 
nay more, his Faith would be justified. For though Uncle 
Stephen, and Amy, and even his beloved Sabey had given up all . 
faith in Madge, he in his secret heart had still some faith, though 
it was indeed but as a grain of mustard-seed. 

For the rest, as his uncle had hinted, his studies, his work, his 
knowledge, had not been utterly thrown away; by help of them, — 
and through the strong recommendation of Mr. Durham (a man 
well known in scientific and archeological circles), he had ob- 
tained, before his little capital of a thousand pounds had quite 
melted away, an appointment as confidential agent to Messrs. 
Star and Signet, jewellers; and at their house of business, in 
Paulet Street, he gained his livelihood. The employment was 
distasteful to him—worse even than toiling in his Uncle Roger’s 
office, for there were certain humiliations in connection with his 
present work: but at any rate it was better than eating the bread 
of dependence, leavened though it was by Uncle Stephen’s love. 

But Matthew Helston, though still in youth, was an unhappy, 
disappointed man; and his mind, when not fixed upon that 
glimmer of the Promethean spark, was ever brooding over a vague 
sense of wrong. 
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He stands now, motionless, statue-like, lifeless save for'a deep- 
drawn sigh or two, as he had stood often before, but rarely for so 
long a time, till presently from the silent street there comes a far- 
off rattle of wheels. He replaces the cloth over the model, and 
takes from a secret drawer a six-barrelled revolver. He looks to 
it carefully, not as a sportsman at his gun, but rather as a work- 
man at some trusty tool; he sees that all the chambers are, as he 
always leaves them, loaded, and that none of the caps are miss- 
ing. Then he places it in an inner pocket, and puts on a great- 
coat; for he is summoned forth, and the dawn is breaking, and 
the air is chill. 


CHAPTER V, 


MATTHEW HELSTON’S ERRAND. 


WHEN ladies of distinction, especially in the way of pecuniary 
endowment, are married nowadays, one is irresistibly reminded of 
certain lines by dear Leigh Hunt: 

Have you seen an heiress 
In her jewels mounted, 


That her wealth and she seemed one, 
And she could be counted ? 


So much more fuss is made about the jewels than about the bride ! 
Moreover, when she goes to her cousin the Marquis’s hereditary 
castle for her honeymoon—which she generally does in preference 
.to any of the stately halls she possesses of her own—she is closely 
followed by a select band of London burglars, who, sooner or later, 
steal her jewels. 

This is so much a matter of course, that I am told the incident 
has now its regular record in certain memoranda which of old had 
their place in Family Bibles: ‘ Augusta Wilhelmina: born March 
16; married May 1; diamonds abstracted May 14, &c. It may 
be mere rumour as to the date being thus recorded, but at all events 
the diamonds go the way I have described. The only way to avoid 
it is to keep them in an iron safe weighing forty tons or so, and 
requiring a special train for its conveyance, when the following 
circumstances take place. The poor thieves come down after the 
swag, and by immense subtlety and great physical activity obtain 
an entrance into the bridal chamber at dinner-time ; they work like 
horses and in the most scientific manner for four hours, and aré 
found completely exhausted and covered with iron-mould by the 
lady’s maid at eleven P.m., when they are given into the hands of 
the police. The iron-safe plan, in short, answers admirably in the 

Marquis’s castle, where the walls are sixteen feet thick, and the 
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floors in proportion; but when the heiress comes to town, it is im- 
practicable: what first. floor in London will carry an iron safe 
weighing forty tons—not to mention the precious stones inside it ? 
There are then but two courses open to her. 1. She may make 
up her mind to lose her jewels. Or 2. She may send them to her 
jewellers to keep for her. Most heiresses adopt the latter course. 
They appear at the Palace Ball in a blaze of diamonds, and on their 
return home consign them to a gentleman-in-waiting from Messrs. 
Pearl and Garnet, who gives his receipt for the same, and takes 
them off in a cab, to place them in the Firm’s strong-box. 

It was on an enibassage of this kind that Matthew Helston was 
now starting in a Hansom cab from Cavendish Grove, armed in the 
manner that has been described, and at so untimely an hour. He 
was about to be placed in temporary possession of certain diamonds 
as well known in the fashionable world (for everybody who is any- 
body has certainly heard of ‘the Pargiter parwre’) as Goodwood 
race-course, and which were worth—well, no one knew how much. 
It is said that things are worth what they will fetch, in which case 
a retriever should be invaluable ; but probate duty as on 25,0001. 
had been paid upon them by their present possessor. Some 
crowned heads doubtless possessed finer ones, though it was the 
opinion of Mr. Signet (of the great firm of Star and Signet) that 
all are not diamonds that glitter upon royal brows; that Eastern 
monarchs, in particular, would be very unwise to endeavour to 
realise their hereditary jewels at the pawnbroker’s, and that they 
know it. This, however, is a trade secret ; and besides, the jewels 
with which our story concerns itself had never been farther east 
than Whitechapel. It was there that the late Mr. Ingot—Ken- 
sington Ingot, he was called, because of the pecuniary accommo- 
dation he had occasionally afforded to a certain eminent personage 
—had had his modest abode, till he suddenly blossomed into the 
millionaire. It was said that he had taken the diamonds instead 
of specie payment from a certain monarch in the neighbourhood 
of the Mediterranean Sea, who had got into debt from a patriotic 
weakness for more ironclads than he could either man or pay for, 
and that, never being able to dispose of them save at a dead loss, Mr. 
Ingot had ‘ stuck to them,’ and settled them on his only daughter. 

While this lady was yet ‘fancy free,’ or at all events had not 
indulged her fancy by marrying anybody, there were persons so 
ill-mannered as to call her ‘ Miss Kilmansegg,’ which, as her father 
said (though it was doubtful whether he had ever read that famous 
poem), they ‘didn’t ought’ to have done. For, unlike Hood’s 
heroine, she possessed the usual number of legs, and was by 
no means a ninny. So far from marrying a nondescript foreign 
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nobleman, she had taken to herself for husband that well-known 
English gentleman and patron of sport, Mr. Charles Pargiter. He 
was a handsome young fellow of good family, and though people said 
he married her for her money, we shall not repeat such a scandal. 
‘Doubtless he would not have wedded her as a mere virgin of forty- 
six without a penny; but let us charitably suppose his motives 
were mixed. She was not exactly handsome, from the circum- 
stance that nature had originally intended her (as I believe) for a 
horse, and only changed its views just in time—where the chin 
began. Her nose, which she had inherited along with so much 
else, was tremendous; and when excited she would snort in an un- 
deniably equine manner. Her own impression was that she had 
the Austrian or Hapsburg nose: it may be so, but in that case the 
Hapsburgs might congratulate themselves on having got rid of it. 
Heiress though she was, she thought less of wealth than of good 
blood and long descent. No sooner was she married than she began 
to move heaven and earth to procure a title for her husband, for 
which, to say truth, he was himself so little desirous that he is said 
to have used some very strong language upon finding himself one 
morning, thanks to his wife’s unremitting exertions, and her in- 
fluence in a certain borough, Sir Charles Pargiter. 

Her ladyship, however, was delighted ; nothing (unless it had 
been a higher title) could have given her such genuine pleasure ; 
from that moment, as she confessed to her intimates, the real 
troubles of life were over; and she should never have cause to 
know what anxiety was—if it were not for her diamonds. 

Her cares for the safety of these precious jewels consumed her. 
Into the country she never took them ; no iron safe was safe enough 
for their custody, in her opinion; and in London the proud con- 
sciousness that, when attired in them, she was wearing a thousand 
pounds per annum for ever, was almost negatived by the know- 
ledge that a great many persons were desirous of securing that 
income, and that to possess themselves of her diamonds would be 
the shortest way to it. She was not afraid of their being snatched 
off her ears and neck, and appropriated by force ; but if they lay in 
her jewel-case at home in Moor Street, even for an hour—that is, 
if Matthew Helston was early when he brought them, or late in 
fetching them away—she became a prey to hideous apprehensions, 
for which Matthew’s receipt, on behalf of Messrs. Star and Signet, 
was the only balm. From that moment she ceased to be respon- 
sible, and did not care what happened to them—or to Matthew. 

It was not, of course, to be expected that a lady in her position 
should care what became of the * person’ from Star and Signet 
when once removed from her presence, but her obvious indifference 
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about the matter galled him. I am ready to admit that there 
is something—perhaps one-tenth of the force aseribed to it—in 
Heredity ; and it is possible that some of the radical blood in old 
Roger Helston’s veins had found its way into those of his nephew. 
Anyhow, Matthew entertained certain pestilent notions concerning 
equality—or superiority—and in his heart of hearts thought him- 
self quite as good as her ladyship—or better. That was his thought, 
whereas, as our Lancashire friends say, ‘ her thought was different.’ 
He was in her sight a mere machine; a self-acting sort of safe for 
jewel-keeping ; and, if not made of iron, of something that didn’t 
suffer from cold, or hunger, or the being kept up till five o’clock 
in the morning. Her ladyship herself, however, sat up as late 
(though she had not to be at her desk punctually at 10 a.m.), and 
what will settle the matter of Matthew’s grievances in this matter 
at once to most minds—he was paid for it. The custody of her 
jewels cost Lady Pargiter at least 2001. per annum, so far as Star and 
Signet were concerned—in whose possession, by the by, they re- 
mained nine-tenths of the year—and out of this Matthew received 
sOinething in addition to his ordinary salary, for this strange sort 
of night-work. When, however, you considered the enormous re- 
sponsibility of the charge, and the inconvenience and unhealthiness 
of the duties it involved, it was but small pay (though he did not 
feel justified, after poor Madge’s failure, in refusing it), and then, 
as we have hinted, it was accompanied by what seemed to him to 
be humiliations. Matthew was proud in his way, though the fact 
was difficult to explain. It was not of his birth (though he was far 
better born than Lady Pargiter); nor of his talents, for they might 
as well (and better) have been in a napkin for what they had done 
for him; it was, in fact, from the circumstance that Sabey loved 
him. For, that being the case (not to mention the esteem in 
which he was held by Amy and Uncle Stephen), it was plain he 
could not be a worthless fellow. It was therefore a slight upon his 
wife’s judgment—and almost upon herself—that he should be 
treated ‘like dirt’ by anybody. I dare say his deplorable social 
views also tended to what he doubtless considered to be a source 
of self-respect, but which (as will be perceived) was mere baseless 
pretension; and it may be added, in further excuse, that disap- 
pointment often makes its victims morbid. But it was certain 
that he held Lady Pargiter in great disfavour, and that with so 
much superfluity of dislike that he even hated himself while 
dancing attendance upon her in Moor Street. The very jewels of 
which he was on these occasions the unwilling custodian became 
baneful in his eyes, but at the same time exercised over him the 
strangest fascination. While engaged in this service they mono- 
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polised his thoughts to the exclusion of Madge herself, and even at 
other times (which she now never did) would often form the sub- 
ject of histalk. Mr. Signet, for some reason of his own, which he 
did not choose to explain, but which I have reason to believe was well 
founded, objected tothis. ‘I wish, Mr. Helston, you would not let 
your mind run so much upon those Pargiter diamonds,’ he would 
sometimes say. ‘When you have brought them home, and put 
them in our strong-box, please to remember that they are neither 
yours nor mine, and have done with them.’ 

It was perhaps only natural that the sense of going about with 
25,0001. in his pocket should be somewhat oppressive to Matthew: 
for if even Lady Pargiter felt it, how much more was it likely to 
affect (by the mere sense of contrast) a man so poor as he. 

But it was not only the consciousness of their value which thus 
affected him; they seemed absolutely to exercise over him a mali- 
ficent influence such as the opal, and not the diamond, is fabled to 
do. He kept this morbid feeling to himself, of course ; indeed, he 
was not only ashamed but afraid of it; for being quite convinced 
of its baselessness (whenever he reasoned with himself about it), Me 
felt that the possession of it argued something wrong in his own 
mental economy, which he was quite aware his hopes and fears in 
connection with Madge had strained to the uttermost. Doubtless 
the sense of being the unwilling slave of this inanimate object, 
just as the genius in Aladdin was the slave of the ring, invested it 
with a certain mysterious power. If it had been even a dumb 
creature, but with life in it, his position with respect to it would 
have seemed to him more intelligible; but to think that for this 
mere heap of stones he should be dragged from home and Sabey at 
so weird an hour, and exposed to degradations, not only offended his 
manhood, but excited his imagination in rather a curious manner. 
The mere danger of such expeditions—though there was great 
danger, since the nature of his errands was no secret—did not at all 
affect him: the driver of the cab (he always employed the same 
man) was a trusty fellow, who had come from his own part of 
the country, and was well known to him: and he himself, as we 
have seen, always carried a revolver with ‘six men’s lives’ in it 
in his breast pocket: but looked at from whatever point of view, 
his visits to Moor Street were paid under very unpleasant circum- 
stances, and it was natural that he should shrink from them. It 
would be perhaps too much to say that the presentiment of any 
catastrophe in connection with the Pargiter diamonds was actually 
in his mind ; but they did oppress it in a manner that his common 
sense resented, and yet was unable to conquer. 


(To be continued.) 
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Che Omnibus Bor. 


In times past the omnibus box was a power in the operatic state. 
As a matter of fact, there were two omnibus boxes; but one seems 
always to have exercised greater influence than its fellow or opposite 
neighbour. In the old Opera-house, or King’s Theatre, built by 
Michael Novosielski in 1790, re-named Her Majesty’s Theatre upon 
the accession of Queen Victoria, and destroyed by fire in 1867, the 
omnibus boxes were below the level of the stage, the box cushions 
resting almost upon the boards. The occupants of these boxes were 
noblemen aud gentlemen, subscribers to the opera, who formed a 
sort of club, admitting a new member, whenever a seat for the season 
became vacant, only. after his name had been formally proposed and 
duly balloted. This provision, however, was waived in the case of a 
royal personage desiring entrance to ‘the omnibus.’ In a letter 
from the Marquis of Donegal to Thomas Slingsby Duncombe, M.P., 
dated February 1846, it is stated that, His Royal Highness Prince 
George of Cambridge having expressed ‘a desire to fill the vacancy 
in ‘the box occasioned by the.resignation of Lord Charleville,’ it 
had been considered right, after consultation with Lord A. Fitz- 
clarence, Colonel Wildman, Hon. J. Macdonald, G. Wombwell, 
Esq., &c., that His Royal Highness should be at once admitted, 
‘without being subject to the ballot.’ A letter of later date from 
Lord Donegai refers to Mr. Duncombe’s resolve, on account of his 
infirm state of health, to retire from ‘our box.’ ‘If it be a con- 
solation to you,’ writes his lordship, ‘I am confident that I speak 
the sentiments of every member of it when I say that they one and 
all deeply lament the retirement of one with whom they have been 
so long associated, have spent so many happy and agreeable days, 
and whose loss they can never replace. For myself, my dear 
Tommy, I can only say that, from my earliest intimacy with you, 
I have never had but the feeling of sincere friendship, and, so far 
as in my power lay, I ever strived to prove it,’ &e. 

The influence of the omnibus box survived from the early 
period when the existence of Italian Opera in England depended 
absolutely upon aristocratic support and the purses of the sub- 
scribers. Assistance from the general public, scoffingly known as 
‘ railroad people’ to the exalted and fashionable of five-and-thirty 
years ago, could by no means be counted upon by the impresario. 
Musical amateurs of humble means were few indeed. It is told of 
the famous Dr. Arne that in his youth, when he would ‘hear an 
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Italian opera, he borrowed a livery and mounted the stairs of the 
King’s Theatre, passing into the gallery ; for footmen presumed to 
be in attendance upon their employers, patrons of the opera, were 
then admitted free to that portion of the house. Lord Mount 
Edgeumbe, whose musical reminiscences dated from 1773, described 
the opera boxes and pit of that period as ‘ filled exclusively with 
the highest classes of society, all, without exception, in the full 
dress then usually worn. The audiences thus assembled,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ were considered as indisputably presenting a finer spectacle 
than any other theatre in Europe, and absolutely astonished the 
foreign performers, to whom such a sight was entirely new.’ The 
noble critic was dealing with the theatre burnt down in 1789, 
which contained but few private boxes, the whole front of the 
house being devoted to a grand amphitheatre communicating with 
the pit; but the audiences of a later date were not the less de- 
serving of his admiration for their distinction and quality. Mr. 
Ebers, manager of the King’s Theatre between 1821 and 1829, 
writes of his pit as the meeting-place of ‘all the men of fashion,’ 
and continues: ‘One of the agrémens of the King’s Theatre is the 
certainty every one has of meeting his friends from all parts of the 
world. It is the resort equally of the lovers of music, the dance, 
and of those who care little for either, but who like to meet each 
other, and feast their eyes by gazing on all the most beautiful as 
well as the best dressed women resident in this country. Mr. 
Ebers further prints the names of the subscribers to the boxes of 
the King’s Theatre for the season of 1789. There were then some 
one hundred and twelve boxes; but the Duke and Duchess of Cum- 
berland are the only members of the royal family included in the 
list. When the King and Queen attended the performances at the 
Italian Opera-house, certain boxes were borrowed from the sub- 
scribers and appropriated to the use of the royal visitors. His 
Majesty expressed his concern that he should be the occasion of 
so much inconvenience. Mr. Taylor, who was manager in 1800, 
arranged that a row of arm-chairs, ‘with locks and keys to the 
bottoms of them,’ should be placed at the back of the pit for the 
accommodation of those subscribers who had surrendered their 
boxes to royalty. These arm-chairs were an anticipation of the 
stalls, which were not really introduced, however, until the season 
of 1829. Originally very few in number, the stalls gradually in- 
creased until they took possession of the whole pit. It was sup- 
posed that the audience would seriously oppose the innovation, 
and would also express dissatisfaction at an economical measure, 
also introduced in 1829—the substitution of sundry French musi- 
cians for the principal performers in the orchestra, Messrs. Lindley, 
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Wilman, Nicholson, Harper, &c. Those who looked, however, for 
a theatrical riot of the old-fashioned kind were disappointed. The 
overture to ‘La Donna del Lago,’ the opera of the night, was 
hissed, and cries of ‘Off! off!’ were audible as the curtain rose; 
but the dissentients were silenced, and the performances proceeded 
without further interruption. The audience, perhaps, could not but 
listen respectfully to the Malcolm Greme of Pisaroni and the 
Roderick Dhu of Donzelli. 

George IV. visited the opera for the first time after his ac- 
cession to the throne on March 20, 1821, when ‘every preparation 
was made suitable to the event.’ The ante-room and the royal 
box were hung with satin, ornamented with festoons of gold lace, 
the decorations costing altogether some three hundred pounds. 
His Majesty, wearing a field-marshal’s uniform, and attended by 
the Dukes of York, Clarence, Wellington, and others, members 
of his household, was met at the doors of the theatre by the Earl 
of Ailesbury, Count St. Antonio, and Lord Lowther, members of 
the committee of management, by Mr. Ayrton, the conductor, and 
Mr. Ebers, the lessee. ‘Two boxes over the orchestra, on the left 
side of the second tier, having been selected by His Majesty, were 
thrown into one for his reception.’ With his ‘ usual benignity,’ he 
addressed a few words to Mr. Ebers, and entered his box amid 
the loudest acclamations of the audience. In the second scene of 
the ballet, ‘ Zara,’ the scenic artist of the theatre found an oppor- 
tunity of complimenting His Majesty: a transparent rainbow was 
exhibited, bearing the inscription ‘ Vive le Roi!’ surmounted by a 
figure of the goddess Fame. The king, however, was not a sub- 
scriber to the opera, had engaged no box for the season. Nobility 
much more than royalty at this time lent support to the manage- 
ment and performances of the King’s Theatre. Mr. Ebers, how- 
ever, had no great reason to boast of the patronage bestowed upon 
his early efforts as impresario. He confesses that when he opened 
the theatre for his first season ‘ twelve boxes only were subscribed 
for” His predecessors had usually published a little book, ‘a sort 
of opera-box directory,’ setting forth the names of the subscribers 
and the numbers of the boxes they had secured. Surprise was 
manifested that he had departed from this course. ‘I could not 
prevail upon myself,’ he writes, ‘to allege the true reason, which 
was my fear of betraying the nakedness of the land.’ In later 
times the Italian Opera-house was of course very abundantly pa- 
tronised by royalty. The public journals, in 1838, drew attention 
to the fact that Queen Victoria, while rarely entering an English 
theatre, although a parliamentary committee had ascribed ‘the 


absence of royal encouragement’ as one reason of the decline of 
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the drama, had nevertheless ‘attended the Upera-house thirty-three 
nights out of thirty-nine, the exceptions being compulsory on 
account of assemblies at the palace.’ 

De Quincey has related his early visits to the opera to enjoy the 
rich contralto tones of the ‘angelic Grassini;’ how he took his 
seat in the gallery, listening in the intervals of performance to the 
music of -the Italian language talked by Italian women, the 
gallery being usually crowded with Italians in those times; and how 
he evaded, in such wise, ‘the troublesome condition of appearing 
en grande tenue.. Full dress when George III. was King, or 
when his son ruled as Prince Regent, was an important matter 
enough, and consisted of a long-tailed coat, which might be of any 
colour, dun brown, bottle-green, mulberry, or even scarlet—it was 
black only in cases of mourning—amply ruffled at the wrist; a 
white cravat swathed round an erect collar; smallclothes, with 
diamond or gold buckles, and silk stockings and shoes; an open 
waistcoat to display a profusely frilled shirt-front, a dress sword, 
white gloves, and a chapeaw bras, or cocked hat flattened for 
tucking under the arm. Trousers were not tolerated as a legiti- 
mate portion of evening dress until about 1816. Subscribers, and 
‘especially the renters of the omnibus boxes, enjoyed the privilege 
of passing behind the scenes during the hours of performance, In 
the best French or Italian they could muster, these. patrons of art 
paid court to the prima donna or rendered homage to the premiére 
dansewse ; some were even content to adore such minor function- 
aries as the coryphées or figurantes. 

The subscribers were to be viewed as the impresario’s partners, 
their liability being limited, however, to the amount of their sub- 
scriptions. In 1773, as Lord Mount Edgcumbe states, ‘ the price 
of a subscription to a box for fifty representations was twenty 
guineas a seat,’ each box probably containing six seats; in 1807, 
the year of Catalani’s second engagement upon exorbitant terms, 
the price of a whole box was raised to three hundred guineas. 
The nights of performance were Tuesdays and Saturdays ; but to- 
wards the close of the season it was usual to offer extra entertain- 
ments on Thursdays for the benefit now of this singer, now of that ; 
otherwise there were no extra nights. The season commenced in 
December and continued to July or August. The subscribers 
believed themselves entitled not merely to advise the manager, but 
to expostulate with him upon every occasion, to dictate to him the 
plan of his campaign, the artists he should engage, the operas and 
ballets he should produce, and to censure him in good round 
terms when his proceedings disappointed expectation. Mr. 
Lumley, in his ‘ Reminiscences of the Opera,’ has left a touching 
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account of the troubles of an impresario in relation to his sub- 
scribers. He details how he was persecuted now by a noble duke 
and duchess who insisted upon the more frequent appearance of 
certain singers ; now by seventeen influential subscribers signing a 
round robin and demanding an important change in the cast of 
an opera that had been announced for immediate representation. 
A lady wrote to express the dissatisfaction of a royal duchess with 
the existing arrangements, and suggesting the production of more 
attractive operas than had been announced in the prospectus ; other- 
wise, urged this correspondent, it would be necessary for the sub- 
scribers to consider their position in regard to the next season, for 
it was better to be without a box altogether than to be so con- 
tinually disappointed by the entertainments provided by the 
manager. Gentlemen ‘ who would have blushed to ask for money 
at his hands’ pressed upon the manager engagements involving 
not only large outlay, but disastrous pecuniary consequences ; the 
indignant dilettanti, in the event of refusal, vowing vengeance 
against the offender, and the exercise of all their power and in- 
fluence to his prejudice. Now demand was made for the rein- 
statement of certain members of the corps de ballet dismissed for 
insubordination. Now a subscriber, for the gratification of his 
individual fancy, called for an extra ballet for the exhibition of a 
particular danseuse ‘who ought not to appear before him in a 
mere divertissement.’ ‘Old subscribers ’ insisted on changes in the 
performances, and announced their displeasure if the demand was 
notimmediately met. Clubmen protested against operas that they 
considered a ‘ bore.’ Men of influence wanted the chief singers, 
their other engagements notwithstanding, to appear at private 
concerts. In addition there arrived hosts of anonymous letters of 
advice and denunciation, promising legions of concealed enemies if 
certain steps were not taken or if a particular course were not 
abandoned. Naturally Mr. Lumley often found the difficulty of 
complying with the demands of his subscribers quite insurmount- 
able. ‘How I was ever able to thread my way through this 
entangled labyrinth,’ he writes, ‘can only be understood—if 
understood it ever can be—by those who have themselves adven- 
tured upon similar paths; and, in the midst of all this embarrass- 
ment, quarrels have to be settled with influential noblemen, 
because their friends or members of their family have been refused 
entrance for not being in strict evening dress!’ 

The opera public, for all its airs of exclusiveness and superfine 
gentility, could yet upon occasion comport itself very uproariously : 
the nobility and gentry, indeed, were easily convertible into 
rioters. In 1805 great disturbance arose at the King’s Theatre. 
= v2 
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Certain of the bishops troubled themselves much more than they 
are now disposed to do concerning operatic affairs. Now the 
Bishop of Durham found fault with the paucity and the trans- 
parency of the dancers’ dresses ; now the Bishop of London informed 
Mr. Michael Kelly, the stage manager, that, if the performances at 
the Opera-house were not brought to a close before twelve o’clock 
on Saturday nights, the theatre should be deprived of its licence 
and shut up. Mr. Kelly, having fear of the bishop before his eye, 
ordered the curtain to be lowered as the clock struck twelve, even 
though the grand pas de deux of M. Deshayes and Mdlle. Parisot 
might be thus abruptly ended. Mr. Kelly had reckoned without 
his public, however. Cries arose from all parts of the house— 
‘Raise the curtain! Finish the ballet!’ Hissing, hooting, and 
yelling, in which, it is recorded, ‘ most of the ladies of quality 
joined, resounded on every side. It was in vain that Mr. Kelly 
apologised, explaining the bishop’s mandate. The audience would 
not hear of the bishop. They expressed their sense of the conduct 
of the management by throwing the chairs out of the boxes into 
the pit, tearing up the benches, smashing the chandeliers, and 
destroying the pianoforte and the other musical instruments 
which the performers, taking to flight, had left behind them in the 
orchestra. The military were called in, the riot continuing until 
half-past two on Sunday morning, and the damage, it was alleged, 
amounting to 5,000/. 

In 1813 there occurred a like tumult. The brilliant singer 
Catalani, who had especially endeared herself to British audiences 
by her singing of ‘ God save the King,’ * Rule Britannia,’ ‘ Cease your 
Funning, and other English songs, with extraordinary and even ex- 
travagant variations, had refused to appear upon the stage, although 
the playbills of the night announced hername. But her salary was 
in arrear; and, acting upon the advice of one of the most avaricious 
of husbands, she resolved to absent herself from the theatre until 
payment was made to her of her dues. The displeasure of the 
audience soon became evident ; the performances were interrupted 
by loud hisses, shouts, and gibes. At length the subscribers appear 
to have agreed upon a general invasion of the stage. In a moment 
the boards were covered by swarms of gentlemen who, we read, 
‘from the general mourning, made a most sombre appearance.’ 
The performers retreated, ranging themselves upon a platform at 
the rear of the stage. The invaders, indulging in furious gestures, 
waved their canes aloft, and forthwith proceeded to destroy the 
scenes and theatrical properties. As though to sever the rioters 
from the general body of the audience, the curtain was lowered, 
only to be raised again presently to save it from being torn to 
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pieces. At length a speech was made on behalf of the manager, 
Mr. Taylor, who was absent, a prisoner in the King’s Bench: 
Madame Catalani’s reappearance was promised, and the indulgence 
of the subscribers was entreated, with an assurance that everything 
should be done in the future to content them. Attempt was now 
made to clear the stage; the guards on duty in the theatre made 
their appearance, and lent assistance in dispersing the intruders. 
This interference of the military was much resented by the 
audience, however; the soldiers, very reluctant to employ force, 
were surrounded, hustled, separated, and in some cases deprived of 
their arms. Their forbearance under these trying conditions won 
much admiration from a witness of the scene, who has recorded 
that ‘it was unquestionably in their power, whatever might have 
been the immediate result to themselves, to have wounded severely 
or destroyed the lives of many of the young gentlemen who 
inflicted on them this temporary disgrace.’ The victors, possessed 
of the muskets of the soldiers, flourished the bayonets triumphantly, 
and then, ‘ with the most marked disrespect and contempt, threw 
the arms into the orchestra, among the lamps and desks;’ the 
musicians having prudently disappeared, carrying with them their 
books and instruments. Four or five muskets thus disposed of, a 
soldier’s cap was kicked about the stage by sundry young men of 
fashion. Peace now reigned for some little time; ‘the beaux 
who had acquitted themselves with such successful valour advanced 
to the side-boxes, shaking hands with the fair in the lower circle 
or bowing to those above, and receiving in return the enviable 
rewards of approving beauty.’ Presently one young gentleman, 
who had been pacing the stage with much triumphant arrogance 
of manner, was deemed to have insulted the audience by the rude- 
ness of his gestures. An apology was insisted upon; he was 
dragged to the proscenium so violently that his coat was nearly torn 
from his back ; he was seized by his cravat, and twisted and squeezed 
this way and that in the endeavour to force him upon his knees, 
His assailants, pushing and thronging together, even fell into the 
orchestra, to the injury of the stage lamps and of themselves. The 
riot terminated absurdly enough with an address from the 
ridiculous ‘ Romeo’ Coates, otherwise known as ‘the Amateur of 
Fashion,’ who alleged that he had been requested to interfere by 
‘some of the most respectable noblemen in the country and 
several gentlemen that wore stars.’ Said Mr. Coates with more 
sense than elegance: * Ladies and Gentlemen, it is a great mis- 
fortune, we must allow, to be deprived of the talents of Madame 
Catalani; but it is of no use for us to go a-rioting.’ The orator 
was driven from the stage; the uproar then ceased, and the 
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audience gradually left the theatre. To prevent the recurrence of 
such disturbances, the passages leading from the auditory to the 
stage were closed by order of the Lord Chamberlain. They were 
reopened, however, at a later date, ‘to the great satisfaction of a 
large portion of the subscribers and attenders at the opera,’ at the 
commencement of Mr. Ebers’s tenancy of the theatre. 

The Ingoldsby Legend, ‘ A Row in an Omnibus Box: a Legend 
of the Haymarket,’ professedly an account of ‘perhaps the 
greatest theatrical civil war since the celebrated O. P. riot,’ is 
referable to the year 1840, the disturbance arising because of the 
non-appearance of the favourite baritone Tamburini. The 
manager, M. Laporte, bent upon reducing his expenses, and ‘to 
meet,’ as Mr. Chorley says, ‘the exigencies of law and debt,’ had 
raised his prices, shortened his seasons, and, further, had ventured 
‘to replace his good artists by others less good,’ but also less 
costly. He alleged that he suffered from the tyranny of an ‘Old 
Guard’ of singers, who happened, however, to be the greatest 
operatic artists in the world, their names being Grisi and Persiani, 
-Rubini and Mario, Lablache and Tamburini; and that, asa step 
towards ‘ breaking up the clique and foiling their schemes,’ he had 
resolved to dispense with one of their number, selecting Tamburini 
for dismissal because it was believed his place could be fairly 
supplied by Coletti, a singer who had obtained much applause in 
the opera-houses of Italy. Certain of the subscribers determined 
to oppose this arrangement; they suspected, with reason, that the 
manager was sacrificing opera to ballet ; and they objected, more- 
over, to the dispersion of a troop of singers who ‘ had satisfied the 
public not merely by their individual genius, but by their mutual 
understanding in combination.’ Mr. Lumley suggests—but his 
suggestion is not credible—that the ‘ Tamburini Row,’ as it was 
called, was instigated by the ‘ Old Guard’ of singers, who thus 
carried on a guerilla warfare against their manager ‘behind a 
screen of noble lay-figures.’ 

The Legend recounts how Doldrum, the manager, decides upon a 
change in his company, and the substitution of Fal-de-ral-tit for 
Fiddle-de-dee : 


‘ Though Fiddle-de-dee sings loud and clear, 
And his tones are sweet, yet his terms are dear : 
The glove won't fit: The deuce a bit ! 
I shall give an engagement to Fal-de-ral-tit !’ 


The audience will not listen to Fal-de-ral-tit. Fiddle-de-dee is 
demanded. 
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When a row begun— 
Such a noise was never heard under the sun. 
‘ Fiddle-de-dee! Where is he? 
He’s the artiste whom we all want to see. 
Doldrum! Doldrum! Bid the manager come! 


Doldrum appears ‘in his opera-hat and his opera-tights.’ 


‘ Ladies and gentlemen,’ then said he, 

‘Pray what may you please to want with me?’ 
‘ Fiddle-de-dee! Fiddle-de-dee !’ 

Folks of all sorts, and every degree— 

Snob, and Snip, and haughty Grandee, 
Duchesses, Countesses, fresh from their tea, 
And shopmen who’d only come there for a spree, 
Hulloo’d, and hooted, and roared with glee. 

‘ Fiddle-de-dee! None but he! 

Subscribe to his terms, whatever they be ! 
Agree, agree, or you'll very soon see, 

In a brace of shakes we'll get up an O.P.’ 


Doldrum, the manager, never before 
In his lifetime had heard such a wild uproar. 
Doldrum, the manager, turned to flee : 

But he says, says he, ‘ Mort de ma vie ! 
I shall nevare engage vid dat Fiddle-de-dee.’ 
Then all the gentlefolks flew in a rage, 
And they jumped from the omnibus on to the stage. 
Lords, squires, and knights, they came down to the lights, 
In their opera-hats and their opera-tights. 

Ma’amselle Cherrytoes shook to her very toes ; 
She could not hop on, so hopped off on her merry toes, 
And the evening concluded with ‘ Three times three, 
Hip, hip, hurrah! for Fiddle-de-dee !’ 


According to Mr. Lumley’s account, the disturbance did not 
commence until the opera, Donizetti’s ‘ Torquato Tasso,’ had been 
brought to an end. The first clamours came from the omnibus 
boxes. Shouts of ‘Tamburini!’ ‘Laporte!’ ‘Tamburini!’ were 
echoed from other parts of the house, with counter-cries of 
‘ Shame!’ ‘ No intimidation!’ ‘ Turn out the omnibus!’ ‘ You’d 
better try!’ retorted the occupants of the box. M. Laporte ap- 
peared and reappeared, making repeated efforts to address the 
house; but his voice was lost in the uproar of yells, shouts, and 
hisses. He then held a sort of stormy conference with the gentle- 
men in the omnibus box. The curtain rose for the ballet. It was 
the first appearance in England of the admirable Mdlle. Cerito. 
For more than an hour the lady, with her attendant crowd of 
Jigurantes, stood, awaiting the permission of the audience to begin. 
In vain! For the fourth time Laporte presented himself. His 
manner was more subdued; he promised to make proposals to 
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Tamburini. But this was not judged to be sufficient. So the 
tenants of the omnibus box, ‘among them a young prince of the 
blood,’ boldly leaped upon the stage. ‘The curtain now fell de- 
finitively, and, amidst the sympathetic cheers of one portion of the 
house and the hootings of another, the gallant chevaliers of the 
omnibus waved their hats triumphantly, and shouted “ Victory!”’ 

In the midst of the strife Mr. Lumley, as Laporte’s agent and 
legal adviser, presently to be his successor as impresario, had exerted 
himself on the side of order. He had entered the box of the 
Duchess of Cambridge, beseeching her to exercise her influence 
over the rioters. At her Grace’s suggestion, he had even penetrated 
the omnibus box and expostulated with its occupants; to be sum- 
marily dismissed, however, when it was found that he had only 
expostulations to offer. After another evening of disturbance, and 
*a confused and contradictory paper war’ with Tamburini, Laporte 
yielded to the gentlemen of the omnibus box. ‘I must treat them 
as spoiled children,’ he said. The good offices of Count d’Orsay 
were employed in mediation, Tamburini was re-engaged upon his 
own terms, and peace was re-established. The singer, moved by 
so remarkable an exhibition of public regard, shed tears. ‘ If those 
tears could be analysed,’ said Laporte, ‘they would be found to be 
largely composed of gold and silver!’ It was, in truth, a question 
of money that had parted the manager and the baritone. Let it 
be added that Tamburini was at this time singing his best—a bril- 
liant artist, successful alike in tragedy and comedy, his voice rich, 
sweet, sonorous, two perfect octaves completely under control ; his 
execution unequalled for its fluency, facility, accent, florid embel- 
lishment, and grandeur of phrasing. 

The omnibus box took part in various later but less important 
disturbances. It was the misfortune of MM. Laporte and Lumley 
to quarrel both with their singers and their subscribers; their 
system of management entailing at last great disasters upon Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. The season of 1842 was famous for its dis- 
sensions and uproars. ‘Beatrice di Tenda,’ with Madame Frezzolini, 
was peremptorily rejected as a substitute for ‘I Puritani,’ with 
Madame Persiani as the heroine, and the night was wasted in 
rioting. Neither Mr. Lumley nor his stage manager could obtain 
a hearing; ladies left the house in terror; the Queen, who had 
signified her intention to visit the theatre, informed by special 
messenger of the tumult, remained in peace at Buckingham 
Palace. No opera at all was performed, the ballet being alone 
presented at a late hour before a limited number of spectators. 
In 1844 noisy demands were made for the engagement of the tenor 
Salvi; while the dancer St. Leon, the husband of Cerito, was vio- 
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lently hissed for supposed insolence tothe tenants of the omnibus box. 
St. Leon was forgiven, however, upon his offering, in the ‘Times’ 
newspaper, an apology to the Duke of Beaufort. In 1846, conse- 
quent upon the hoarseness of Signor Mario and the non-appearance 
of Mdlle. Cerito, a disturbance occurred rivalling al! earlier events 
of the kind. ‘A storm of displeasure broke forth which lasted 
in full force for the whole evening.’ The following year saw the 
conversion of Covent Garden Theatre into an Italian Opera-house. 
The ‘ railroad people’ and general public now vied in importance 
with the old aristocratic subscribers. Italian opera, losing its 
character as an entertainment only for the affluent and exclusive, 
relied more and more upon popular support, while its exhibi- 
tions advanced to a completeness they had never known before. 
The omnibus boxes lost their significance ; at any rate, their occu- 
pants, whether princes of the blood or not, ceased to leap forth, 
harlequin-like, upon the stage, to gesticulate before the audience 
or to assail the impresario. 

It may be noted that Mr. Carlyle, writing in the character of 
Professor Ezechiel Peasemeal, a distinguished American of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society of Buncombe, has recorded the particulars of 
a visit he once paid to Her Majesty’s Theatre, and his impressions 
of two members of its company of performers—by chance, the 
Signor Coletti and the Mdlle. Cerito who were the especial victims 
of the omnibus box in the matter of the Tamburini Row. It is 
likely, however, that Mr. Carlyle made the acquaintance of these 
artists at a later period of their history. Dismissed to make way 
for the elder and more admired singer, Coletti did not reappear in 
this country until the season of 1847. He was received with great 
favour, and he remained a member of the company during the four 
following years. He was of handsome presence, and he was a 
skilled singer, in possession of a noble voice; but his histrionic 
method was somewhat heavy and monotonous. Mr. Carlyle writes: 
‘One singer in particular, called Coletti, or some such name, 
seemed to me by the cast of his face, by the tones of his voice, by 
his general bearing, so far as I could read it, to be a man of deep 
and ardent sensibilities, of delicate intuitions, just sympathies ; 
originally an almost poetic soul or man of genius, as we term it ; 
stamped by nature as capable of far other work than squalling here, 
like a blind Samson, to make the Philistines sport.’ Of the ex- 
quisite dancer, the Cherrytoes of Ingoldsby, it is added : ‘ One little 
Cerito, or Taglioni the Second, the night I was there, went bounding 
from the floor as if she had been made of Indian rubber or filled 

with hydrogen gas, and inclined by positive levity to bolt through 
the ceiling. Perhaps neither Semiramis nor Catherine II. 
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had bred herself so carefully.’ Otherwise the dancing did not 
please Mr. Carlyle. He condemns the skirts of the ballet as 
‘muslin saucers ;’ finds the figwramntes ‘little short of miraculous : 
whirling and spinning there in strange, mad vortexes, and then 
suddenly fixing themselves motionless, each upon her left or right 
great toe, with the other leg stretched out at an angle of ninety 
degrees, as if you had suddenly pricked into the floor, by one of 
their points, a pair or rather a multitudinous cohort of mad rest- 
lessly jumping and clipping scissors, and so bidden them rest, with 
opened blades, and stand still, in the Devil’s name. . . . Motion 
peculiar to the opera; perhaps the ugliest, and surely one of the 
most difficult ever taught a female creature in the world!’ 
DUTTON COOK. 





A Hover in spite of Himself. 


I. 


At first, I.simply laughed the idea to scorn. I refused to 
regard it, even for a moment, in a serious light. I jested with 
myself about it, and became positively witty on the subject. I 
let slip no opportunity to cast ridicule upon it. My chief regret 
was that I had no acquaintance in town to whom I could expatiate 
on the complete absurdity of the suggestion. In default of this, 
I took out of my toilet drawer the nine square inches of cracked 
mirror before which I was accustomed to do my shaving and 
cravat-tying, and gazing curiously at the heavy-browed, harsh- 
featured visage therein reflected, I sarcastically inquired of it how 
soon it intended getting its portrait painted on ivory, and hung in 
a locket round a fair lady’s neck? I entreated it, with sardonic 
humour, to give an example of a winning smile—of an ardent 
glance—of a beseeching gaze. Then I threw myself in my chair, 
put my feet upon my table, filled my rankest pipe with my 
strongest tobacco, and while I smoked and lolled, I bade myself, 
with a hoarse chuckle of mockery, amend the rudeness and uncon- 
ventionality of my manners, and abandon all selfish and offensive 
habits. In short, I did everything to prove the folly and ground- 
lessness of this preposterous notion—except forget it. 

So went matters the first day. The following morning I arose 
to find myself quite as firm as before, but somewhat less disposed 
towards jocosity. I abused my imbecility with as much vigour as 
yesterday, but with fewer quips and humours. I began to see that, 
for such a fool as I had proved myself, stringent means were best ; 
I ought to be too much ashamed of the affair to laugh at it or 
treat it lightly. Accordingly, I went about all day with a sour 
and malignant expression of countenance: whenever old Joanna, 
the maidservant, happened to venture into my. apartments, I 
growled like a dangerous dog at her: and I gave her my orders 
that no visitor was to be admitted, and no letters or messages were 
to be brought up, in a tone of such energy and menace, that you 
would have thought my privacy was as important and as liable to 
intrusion as Chancellor Bismarck’s: instead of which, the only 
person I knew in Dresden, after my six months’ residence there, 
was the German-American banker; and it was not likely that he 
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would give himself the trouble to visit me—no, indeed! for my 
whole yearly revenue (not including the sums received for my 
pictures, because I had never yet sold any) did not reach fifteen 
hundred thalers; and though I knew that at least twelve per 
cent. of this sum went into my German-American friend’s pocket 
under the name of ‘ commission,’ yet even that dowcewr would not 
suffice to bring him a mile and a half away into the outskirts of 
the Neustadt, and up three flights of dark and devious staircases, 
to pay me a complimentary call. However, had he, in spite of 
probability, actually made his appearance, I should not have 
hesitated, in my then state of mind, to kick him downstairs 
again. 

Well, that day passed, and was followed by a restless and 
weary night; and I awoke in the morning to confront the fact 
that my attack had now lasted no less than forty-two mortal 
hours, and, so far from abating, showed every symptom of being 
on the increase. 

I was now seriously alarmed. Here was I grappling with an 
insidious and potent enemy, who apparently knew all my weak 
places, and how to take advantage of them, but of the proper 
methods of defending myself against whom I was fatally and 
completely ignorant. I had done what I could, only to prove 
that I could do nothing: and in this case, doing nothing was not 
a negative and passive, but an active and positive evil. The more 
I pondered over my helplessness, the more disturbed did I 
become. What did it all mean? What should Ido? What was 
to be the end of it? 

I ate my breakfast of coffee and rolls in silence and humility : 
old Joanna had no cause whatever to complain of violent manifes- 
tations from me. I spoke to her submissively and gently. I 
even entertained the question whether it might not be prudent to 
lay the case before her and entreat her advice upon it. But 
shame prevented me ; [ could not steel myself to endure her gaze 
of incredulity deepening into contempt. No—as I had struggled 
in the solitude of my own heart, so in the same solitude would I 
suffer and submit. If I was really to become a slave, let me at 
least conceal my fetters. Joanna could not succour me, for she 
had never made the resolutions and embraced the principles that I 
had—only to see them, at this late day, violated and broken. Ina 
word, I determined to hold my peace and to put the best face 
possible upon my discomfiture. 

By the time I had arrived at this decision it was already after- 
noon, and my customary walking hour was at hand. Should I go 
out as usual, or not? I hadrefrained from going yesterday, but 
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no good effects had come of my forbearance. On the other hand, 
if I found reason to remain at home to-day, the same reason would 
be in as good force to-morrow, and the day after; and the logical 
result must be that I should never go out at all. Now, this was a 
prospect which I could not bring myself to contemplate. In the 
first place, I was naturally of an active and energetic temperament, 
and my health demanded plenty of vigorous exercise in the open 
air. Secondly, although my pride was fain to put up with the lot 
of a slave, I was scarcely as yet prepared to regard myself as a 
prisoner likewise : and finally, if I did go out, the chances were a 
hundred or perhaps a thousand to one that I did not meet her. 
Moreover, what if I did? I could not well be worse off than I was 
now; and there might be a remote possibility that a more deliberate 
scrutiny of the object of my infatuation would tend to my disen- 
chantment. 

Since I have thus betrayed my secret, I may as well pause here 
and make a thorough confession. Yes—there could be no doubt 
about it; I—Thomas Wyndham—vwas in love at last, and that, too, 
with a woman I did not knowand whodid not knowme. Nothing 
could have been more inopportune, nothing more undesirable, 
nothing more impossible—but nothing was more certain! I loved. 
It had come upon me no less abruptly than overwhelmingly. A 
chance encounter in the street-—a look—an indrawn breath—and 
I, who up to my five-and-twentieth birthday had laughed at scars, 
now felt a wound which not all the drowsy syrups of the East could 
medicine. There was no redeeming, no palliating feature in the 
case ; it was not only love, it was love at first sight; it was not 
only love at first sight, it was love unrequited. And once more, 
the lover was Tom Wyndham ! 

But I perceive that some further explanation will be necessary. 
Although, then, as has been intimated, I had existed in this great, 
beautiful, and seductive world during more than a quarter of a 
century, I had remained all that time heart-whole ; and though my 
immunity had never happened to cost me an effort, it was none 
the less in accordance with a certain hard-and-fast rule which I 
had long ago laid down for my guidance throughout life. This 
rule was, to uphold, at all times and against all comers, the dogma 
that a bachelor life was, for Tom Wyndham, the only proper, 
expedient, and dignified one. Marriage, so far as I was concerned, 
was against both my principles and my interest. I was an artist, 
to begin with, and in my opinion it was the duty of every true 
artist to live for his art alone, jealously eschewing whatever might 
tend to divide or alienate his devotion. His transactions with the 
sex, if any transactions there must be, should be strictly in the way 
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of business ; he might paint them, but never woo them. . But be- 
yond this, I was (or so I had fondly imagined) constitutionally and 
impenetrably proof against female fascinations. Like the famous 
Duke of Gloster, I was not formed for sportive tricks, nor made to 
court an amorous looking-glass. In other words, I had always 
been noted for my awkwardness and infelicity in women’s society ; 
and I could not doubt that I was as tiresome and oppressive to 
them as they were always terrible and often hateful to me. Here, 
then, were good and sufficient obstacles enough against matri- 
monial entanglements; and there were others behind. I was as 
poor as I was unattractive ; I was destitute of the faculty of money- 
making, and I was as incapable of winning a rich wife by my 
personal merits as I should have been of living upon her bounty 
afterwards. In short, and not to multiply objections, confirmed 
bachelorhood was my category by every law, moral, mental, and 
material ; notwithstanding which, I had committed the incon- 
ceivable imbecility of losing my heart and head at the same moment, 
and ... but itis enough that I lost my temper at the time; to 
lose.it over again now would be undignified. 

Let me rather record a few particulars of my previous history. 
My father had been a wealthy Englishman; he married the 
daughter of a rich American planter. My mother died when I, 
her only child, was but a few years old. My father returned to 
England after her death, and I was brought up there in the lap of 
luxury. I was sent to Rugby, and thence to Cambridge; and it 
was there I first met my cousin Floyd Wyndham—the son of my 
father’s younger brother. We were as different as white and black, 
but we were the greatest friends inthe world. There never was such 
a lovable fellow as Floyd, and he was the most popular man in our 
College, and, indeed, wherever he went. He had all the social 
graces and instincts that I lacked; it was as inevitable to him to 
charm people as it was to me to repel them; and the best of it 
was, his success never cost him the least effort—on the contrary, 
he rather turned up his nose at it. What he saw to like in me 
I'm sure I cannot imagine ; but all the same he did love me with 
his whole heart, and would have done anything in the world to 
oblige me. Dear old Floyd! with your lazy blue eyes, your quiet, 
audacious manner, your draw! and your fun: what a contrast you 
were to me, to be sure ! 

I never knew anything of his family, there being some mis- 
understanding or other between my father and his; but our rooms 
at the College were contiguous, and we were together every day. 
There was « picture on the wall over his mantelpiece —« portrait 
of ow maternal grandmother, and a lovelier face vo painter ever 
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drew. Whenever I dropped in to have a chat with Floyd, I used 
to sit where I could keep that. face in view; it was the only 
woman’s face I ever ventured or cared to look twice at. Floyd 
used to laugh, and say it was like me to be spoony on my own 
grandmother : adding, that he had a little sister growing up who 
was going to be exactly like her, and that I had better begin pay- 
ing my addresses to her immediately. But jesting aside, I 
honestly believe that the memory of that portrait had a good deal 
to do with my bachelorhood. As for Floyd’s sister, I never had 
seen her or had the opportunity of testing her alleged resemblance. 

About the middle of our third year at Cambridge, something 
happened. My father had a stroke of paralysis. I was summoned 
home, to find him speechless and helpless. I was not yet of age, 
and the property was under the management of our business 
agents—as, in ‘fact, it had been during the last ten years. While 
I was waiting to see whether or not the malady were going to take 
a dangerous turn, a letter came from America; which I, my 
father being as he was, opened and read. It told me that my 
American grandfather was dead, and that his estates, valued at 
over a million of dollars, were bequeathed (with certain con- 
ditions which I need not specify) to myself. 

This bequest gave me no pleasure, for I already had far more 
money than I knew what to do with. As I folded up the letter, 
the thought entered my mind, ‘I wish Floyd had it!’ For my 
cousin, who was intended by nature for another Monte Cristo, 
possessed barely more than sufficient means to keep up appear- 
ances withal. ‘And why shouldn't he have it?’ was my next 
inspiration; and with that I sat down in a chair to think it 
over. 

If I were skilled in that sort of thing, I dare say I might 
write a very interesting passage here. But since I am not, I wil) 
tell the upshot of my meditations in the fewest words possible. 
I made over my bequest to Floyd, arranging matters in such a way 
that he should be under the impression that it came to him direct 
from the testator, without my intervention. I said nothing about 
what I had done either to our own business agents, Messrs. Frisby 
and Faust, or to my father, who was not in a condition to hear any- 
thing yet. Everything being settled, and my father appearing to 
be on the mending hand, I went back to Cambridge, and dropped 
in quietly at Floyd's rooms. 

The dear old boy was in great spirits, though, as his manner 
was, he showed little of it on the surface; but he told me what 
had happened, and | congratulated him with an artful assumption 
of surprise. He wae going to start for America in a month, and 
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‘run’ his estate himself, leaving his father and sister in England. 
‘ That sort of life wouldn’t do for them, you know,’ said he, leaning 
back against the mantelpiece and putting his hands in his pockets. 
‘But it’ll suit me first-rate ; I rather guess I'll make just about 
the everlastingest tip-top planter ever you see !|—Of course,’ he 
added in his usual tone, ‘the governor and Sis will come in for 
their full share of the plunder all the same: I mean to settle a 
hundred thousand sterling on her the first thing.’ 

We talked together till the small hours of the morning, and I 
must say I had never enjoyed an evening so much in my life. 
Floyd was just the fellow to be rich, and I had had the good luck 
to make him so without his being aware of it. At last we shook 
hands and said good-night, little thinking that we were not to 
meet again. But next morning came the telegram announcing my 
father’s death. I went home bythe next train. After the funeral 


came the crash. Old Mr. Frisby, the senior partner of the firm of 


our agents, came to me in a pitiable state of shame and anguish, 
with the news that Faust had stolen nearly the whole of my for- 
tune, and had absconded none knew whither. If I realised what 
was left, it would amount to barely eight thousand pounds. In 
other words, instead of being heir to twelve thousand a year, I 
must content myself with about two hundred and fifty. 

I took pains to keep Floyd from any knowledge of my sudden 
poverty, because, especially should it ever chance to leak out that 
his estate was a present from me, I knew well enough what his 
generous heart would prompt him to do. So I let him sail for the 
New World without seeing me again. He remained on that side of 
the Atlantic; and after writing me one letter, which, upon reflec- 
tion, I thought it best not to answer, we became lost to each 
other, so far as any communication was concerned. Nevertheless, 
I always thought of him as my dear and only friend, and I never 
doubted that I was as dear to him as he to me. 

I may as well add, lest I should acquire a reputation for 
generosity which I was far from deserving, that my changed for- 
tunes troubled me very little. In fact, I rather enjoyed the new 
order of things. I had always fancied I could paint pictures, and 
cherished a secret ambition to live by my brush. Here, then, was 
my opportunity. I went on the Continent; became a student of 
the Quartier Latin in Paris; wandered thence to Italy; and so, 
after several years of careless Bohemian existence, I found myself 
at length in Dresden. I hired part of a small third étage on the 
Bautznerstrasse, set up my easel, and divided my time between 
that, the Gallery, and the music gardens. For six months all went 
well; then happened the event whereof I am now to write, and 
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which threatened to upset my plans, my ambition, my self-respect 
and my peace of mind. And now, my digressions having run 
themselves out, I can no longer put off recounting the mortifying 
particulars. 

Really, now I am in for it, there seems to be next to nothing 
to tell. I had left my rooms, as usual, about half-past two in the 
afternoon, and passing through the Neustadt, I crossed the old 
bridge, and entered the Altstadt by way of the Georgen Thor. At 
the window of the Porzellan-Fabrik I stopped to look at a beautiful 
painted vase which was on exhibition within. While I was stand- 
ing there, a lady and gentleman passed, and the lady, catching 
sight of the vase, made her companion pause while she examined 
it. I knew that this was occurring, though I did not turn my 
head to look. But as I was about to withdraw, I happened to see 
the dim reflection of the lady’s face in the broad pane of the 
window. It struck me as being a face with which I was familiar. 
I turned, startled and by no means pleased, and gazed straight at 
her. The suddenness of my movement attracted her attention, 
and she returned my look for a moment. I did know her! I 
turned red, pulled off my hat, and made my awkward obeisance. 
All I got in return for it was a half-puzzled, half-repellant glance 
of non-recognition. She was right, of course; I did not know her, 
after all. I must have been of a fine crimson by this time! But 
stop—could I be mistaken? Did I not know her? ... Yes!— 
No!... 

I suffered a misery of embarrassment and shame during these 
few moments. That is a good phrase of the Easterns—‘ My 
heart turned to water within me!’ I appreciated it then in its 
full significance. I shall never know what I said or did, or how 
I escaped. When I came to myself I was walking rapidly along 
an allée of the Grosser Garten, muttering to myself with a kind 
of helpless fury, ‘ Fool—fool—fool ! ’ 

As for my apparent recognition of her, it was perfectly in- 
explicable to me, turn it which way I would. I could neither 
account for having supposed that I did know her, nor for having 
been mistaken in my supposition. Both alternatives seemed alike 
impossible. It was easy to say that I had never in my life 
met, much less been acquainted, with any young lady answering 
to her description: but it was just as undeniable that every feature 
in her face was as familiar to me as the Dresden Madonna or the 
Venus of Milo. Here were two certainties, in irreconcilable con- 
flict with each other, and it was my unlucky lot to have stumbled 
between them. I began to have serious doubts whether I were 
not bewitched—whether my head were quite right. Could it be 
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that. my solitary habits, my unsociableness, my taciturnity, had 
begun. to affect my reason? I am not exaggerating my feeling 
in the least. A genuine logical paradox is about the most appal- 
ling thing that can confront a man in this world. Leaving all 
consideration of my embarrassment and awkwardness out of the 
question, the predicament of being at odds—so to speak—with 
possibility, was beyond measure distressing. 

However, [ cooled down at last, and wisely resolving to give 
the mystery time to resolve itself, I bent my steps towards the 
concert-ground and sat down at one of the vacant tables. The 
band struck up one of Mozart’s Sinfonies. I was just beginning 
to forget my troubles in the music, when a slight stir near me 
attracted my notice, and looking round, what was my dismay to 
behold approaching the identical personages of my late adventure ! 
Guided by fate, they sauntered on until they reached the very 
next table to my own. It happened to be the only disengaged 
one in the vicinity. They did not seem to see me at all; and 
after a few moments’ deliberation, they sat down. 

I. kave not yet attempted to describe them. The gentleman 
was a fine-looking old fellow of sixty or thereabouts, with ruddy 
cheeks, black eyes, and a broad white beard. He appeared to be, and 
evidently was, a well-to-do English squire. The young lady, his 
daughter, is not so easily to be disposed of; in fact, it is folly to 
attempt describing her at all. Her father’s face, though of a fine 
type, had nothing in it peculiar or remarkable; hers, on the con- 
trary, was a face which, once seen, could never be forgotten or con- 
founded with any other. Its contour was at once strong and 
delicate ; and the maidenly dignity of the expression was tempered 
by the scarcely subdued sparkle of frolicsome spirits in the long 
blue eyes. Of crisp, golden-brown hair she had more than she 
well knew what to do with; it was packed and twisted all over 
her lovely head, with little regard to fashionable effect, but with a 
result of lavish splendour which I was unfashionable enough to 
prefer. Her complexion was darker than the colour of her eyes 
warranted ; it had a glowing depth and intensity that Titian 
would have loved to imitate; so that, although you would not 
have called her cheek high-coloured, it made all other women’s 
cheeks look dull and ineffectual. Her lips were clear red, and 
unspoken eloquence dwelt in their curves. In figure she was tall, 
alert, and somewhat slender. 

Inadequate as I perceive this attempt at portraiture to be, I 
scarcely needed a glance at her, as she sat at that neighbouring 
table, to inform myself of every detail of her appearance. Her 
image seemed to have been present to my inner consciousness 
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before I met ber—to employ a metaphysical periphrasis for what 
was to me a very certain and definite fact. An hour previous to 
our encounter before the Porzellan Handlung, I could have taken 
my pencil and sketched the outline of her features as accurately 
as now that she was before me. The only difference between her 
and this strange anticipation of her (or whatever it was) in my 
mind was, as I now had leisure to observe, that her hair and eyes 
were a good many shades lighter than those of my forecast. The 
eyes that I had thought of were dark grey, almost black, and the 
crisp locks a deep lustreless brown. 

The band was playing the second movement of the Sinfonie, 
and while the music lasted, she sat in quiet and pleased attention, 
her chin resting on her half-opened hand, and her glance directed 
musingly towards the little group of statuary that stands at the 
outer extremity of the concert-ground. The old gentleman, 
meanwhile, studied the programme and took a pull or two at the 
schoppen of beer which the kellner had brought him. When at 
length the intermission came, the two engaged in conversation, 
and then all the sparkle and mischievous charm of the young lady’s 
face came to the surface; and if she had been beautiful before, 
her loveliness was now well-nigh intolerable. Presently the old 
gentleman lit a cigar, and, getting up from the table, walked off to 
smoke it, leaving his daughter temporarily alone. 

It will not be necessary for me to observe, at this point, that. I 
was already in love: although I do not think I had yet realised 
the fact myself. Never having experienced any sensations of the 
kind before, I perhaps failed to attribute to them their full sig- 
nificance. But an incident which now occurred informed my 
ignorance. A guttural voice from somewhere behind me made 
itself heard above the low hum of general conversation round 
about. ‘Ach Herrje!’ it exclaimed, in a tone of impertinent 
admiration, ‘ was fiir eine Schénheit!’ 

I turned about in pure amazement, unable to’ believe that any 
human being could have the audacity to, launch. his impu- 
dence against this gracious paragon. But I could not doubt the 
evidence of my own senses. An overgrown young lieutenant. of 
cavalry was sitting at a table close by, his hands resting on the 
hilt of -his long sabre, and his pale-blue prominent eyes fixed 
insolently upon my young lady—lI say, upon mime! ‘There was in 
his manner an insufferable swagger and self-complacent..conceit 
which would have been hard enough to put up with at any time, 
but which under these circumstances made my- hands turn cold 
and my face hot with ire. I ‘knew something of the. fellow—he 
was a certain Von Vaust, reputed to be immensely rich, and he 
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occupied the first étage of the same building whose sky parlour 
was dedicated to my muse. He had a scandalous reputation in 
Dresden as a gambler and libertine ; and if I had never troubled 
myself to verify the reports of his ill-fame heretofore, I had not 
the least hesitation about believing the worst of them now. 

But just as I was on the point of obeying the impulse I was 
under to clutch him by the scruff of the neck and kick him out of 
the grounds, it came upon me like a blow in the face that I had no 
business to interfere. Von Vaust had as yet done nothing actively 
unlawful, and the mere expression of his impertinent admiration 
was not a warrant for a perfect stranger to both parties, like my- 
self, to pick a quarrel with him. Moreover, the young lady’s 
father was not far off, and could be summoned in case of need ; 
and finally, she herself did not appear to be frightened. She took 
not the slightest notice of Von Vaust, for, though looking straight 
towards him, her glance seemed to pass over him or through him 
without informing her of his existence—in a way which, had 
there been a grain of manly decency in his composition, would 
have made him wish the earth to swallow him: and nothing but a 
slight disdainful quiver of her upper lip betrayed that she had 
heard his remark at all. I restrained my wrath, therefore, as 
best I could, and contented myself with turning round in my chair 
and staring at the lieutenant in as offensive and insulting a 
manner as I could. 

He noticed my behaviour, and doubtless divined the cause of 
it: and by way of showing, perhaps, how little he cared for my 
displeasure, he presently summoned the kellner and sent him off 
for a bouquet of flowers. The man soon returned with a very 
large and showy one. 

‘Take it to that Fraiilein there, said Von Vaust, with a leer of 
defiance at me, ‘and present it to her with my compliments.’ 

The man looked rather frightened at this commission, but 
obeyed nevertheless, and laid the bouquet before the young lady 
with a deprecatory air and an inarticulate murmur. 

By this time the attention of most of the people round about 
had been attracted, and everyone watched with interest to see 
what the young lady would do. As for me, I was pretty nearly 
at the end of my tether, and only awaited the first symptom of 
distress on her part to take the lieutenant by the throat. He 
could probably have settled me with one hand, but at the moment 
I forgot to think of that. 

Amidst a general pause of suspense, the young lady quietly 
took up the bouquet and examined it critically. The colour in 
her cheeks deepened a shade, and her eyes sparkled beneath their 
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lashes, but otherwise she betrayed no signs of uneasiness or indigna- 
tion. At length she laid the flowers down, put her hand in her 
pocket, and pulled ont her pocket-book. 

The kellner shifted nervously from one leg to the other, and 
glanced hurriedly towards Von Vaust, whose insolent smile was 
losing itself in an expression of something like bewilderment. 

The young lady opened the pocket-book, and took out of it 
a gold piece of the value of six thalers. Handing it to the 
astonished kellner, she said in German and in a low even tone, 
which was distinctly audible to all the curious listeners : 

‘I am not accustomed to buy flowers of pedlers, but I suppose 
this person must be very much in want of money, since he offers 
them to me in this way; so I will take them out of charity. 
Give him this, please, and send him away.’ 

There was dead silence for a moment; but as the unfortunate 
kellner turned to perform his new orders, one or two persons 
snickered, and others joined in, and almost immediately there was 
a universal explosion of derisive mirth at the gallant lieutenant’s 
expense. ‘Sacrament!’ stuttered he, jumping to his feet, his 
clumsy features of a dull crimson hue, while he strove by an 
enraged stare to awe the laughers into silence. But it was in 
vain ; others, hearing the uproar, hurried to the spot, and soon 
added their quota to the chorus of contemptuous merriment; and 
at last even the kellner pricked up the courage of numbers, and as 
he laid down the gold coin upon the lieutenant’s table, he suffered 
a broad grin to make itself visible on his countenance likewise. 
At this juncture the white-bearded old gentleman came shoulder- 
ing through the crowd, in a tempest of apprehension and wrath ; 
on finding his daughter safe, he stood with one arm in hers, glaring 
round on every side in search of a foe. But the only individual who 
might have answered to that term had by this time slunk away, 
pursued by the taunts and jeers of the whole assembly. And then 
the young lady, who, while unprotected, had borne herself so firmly, 
suddenly bent her lovely face against her father’s shoulder and burst 
into tears. As he led her away, a low murmur of sympathy and 
admiration followed her; for although a Dresden crowd is in 
general anything but a gallant one, their hearts were thoroughly 
taken captive for once. For my part, my mind was in a strange 
medley of conflicting emotions; I remained seated at my table 
with my head in my hands, unable to think coherently. Whether 
Mozart’s Sinfonie was played to the end or not I am unable to 
say ; at all events, I heard nothing of it. But towards evening I 
found myself at home; and then began the futile struggle against 
loye and fate which I have already described, 
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I have also stated how, on the third day, resigning myself with 
the best grace I could to the inevitable, I prepared to take my 
customary afternoon stroll. I had accordingly put on my well-worn 
Tyrolese hat, and, grasping my walking-stick, was just about to 
issue forth—when a loud ringing at the hall entrance, soon 
followed by a firm step along the passage and a resounding knock 
at my own door, made me pause. 

‘Can it be the old gentleman?’ flashed across my mind, and 
the thought fetched the heart into my mouth. ‘Idiot!’ I 
exclaimed the next instant, ‘ of course it can only be a messenger 
from that scoundrel Von Vaust, with an invitation toaduel. And 
by Heaven !’ I added, flinging the door open savagely, ‘ there’s no 
man in the world I shall have so much pleasure in shooting!’ 


( Zo be concluded.) 
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‘ReturNED with thanks!’ The terms are varied sometimes— 
‘With the Editor’s compliments,’ or ‘With the Editor’s com- 
pliments and thanks.’ These are the curter forms. There is no 
unkindnéss in them, of course. They are mere business-like 
intimations that the contribution you have offered is not a contri- 
bution that will suit the editor of the magazine you have sent 
your MS. to. Yet perhaps there are no more painful, no more 
odious, no more disheartening words in the vocabulary of litera- 
ture than thesee—‘ Returned with thanks ’—even when they are soft- 
ened with the editor’s compliments; and a few editors, editors 
who perhaps have a vivid recollection of their own sensations in 
receiving back their rejected MSS., have tried to soften the blow 
to sensitive minds by lengthening the form a little. They regret 
that your article is not ‘ suitable’ to their magazine, or that they 
have not space for it, and try in one or two other ways to save 
your amour propre in performing a duty which, however per 
formed, must touch you to the quick. 

There may, of course, be a dozen reasons for the rejection otf 
your MS. The article may be too long. The subject, however 
interesting it may be to you, may not be of sufficient interest to 
the public at the moment to make it worth the editor’s while to 
publish the article. Or it may be upon a subject which is outside 
the range of topics the editor wishes to deal with. Or—for there 
are many constructions to be put upon the words—the style in 
which you have written may not suit the tone of the magazine. 
You may be a writer of brilliant and profound genius, a Thackeray 
or a Carlyle; but even Thackeray and Carlyle were as familiar 
with these words ‘Returned with thanks’ as the rest of us. 
Thackeray’s ‘Yellowplush Papers’ were in their day among 
the most sparkling contributions to ‘ Fraser’s Magazine.’ But 
Thackeray, writing an article in the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ in the 
style of the Yellowplush Papers, had to submit to a revision at 
the hands of the editor which made his recollection of the 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ even with the solatium of a handsome 
cheque, anything but pleasant. Francis Jeffrey used to cut and 
slash at Carlyle’s MSS.—dash out and write in—till Carlyle must 
have been more than mortal if he did not use stronger language 
than he put upon paper, and even after all this Jeffrey apparently 
came to the conclusion that ‘Carlyle would not do’ for. the 
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‘Edinburgh Review.’ I have had MSS. returned again and again, 
but they have always found a publisher in the end, and I have an 
impression, which is, I believe, shared by many public writers, 
that the best articles are those that are returned the oftenest. I 
know they are sometimes the most successful, and—to compare 
small things with great—that, it is notorious, has been the case 
with two or three historical works and works of fiction which 
before they were published were metaphorically scored all over by 
the publishers’ readers with these words, ‘Returned with ‘thanks.’ 
It is said that Bret Harte has never known what it is to have 
an article rejected, that everything he has written has been 
taken at once, and that he so enjoys his own work that the read- 
ing of his proofs is still to him one of his greatest pleasures. I 
cannot vouch for the story, although it is very likely to be true. 
But if it be, all I can say is that Bret Harte’s experience stands 
in marked contrast to that of most men of genius. There have 
been men, of course, who have awoke one morning, like Byron, to 
find themselves famous, who have caught the public ear by their 
first poem, their first novel, or their first essay, and kept it by the 
charm of their style and their power of genius all through the 
course of a long life. 

The present Prime Minister is one of these men. His first 
novel, ‘ Vivian Grey,’ took London by storm, and was, within a 
few days of its publication, to be found in every boudoir and upon 
every drawing-room table. It was puffed in the newspapers, talked 
about in club-rooms and smoking-rooms, and ran through a 
succession of six editions in six months. But as a rule successful 
men of letters owe as much to ‘the magic of patience’ as they 
owe to the magic of genius; and even Lord Beaconsfield, with all 
his success, has had his mortifications as a writer no less than as a 
Parliamentary debater and statesman. ‘ Contarini Fleming’ fell 
still-born from the press, although written, as the author still 
insists, with deep thought and feeling; and ‘The Revolutionary 
Epick,’ a poem written under the glittering minarets and the 
cypress-groves of the last city of the Caesars to illustrate the 
rival principles of government that were contending for the mas- 
tery of the world, and to take rank with the Iliad, with the Aneid, 
with the Divine Comedy, and with Paradise Lost, was printed only 
to line trunks with, till a line or two happened to be quoted from 
it in the House of Commons thirty years after its publication, 
and Mr. Disraeli reprinted it, with a few trifling alterations, to 
vindicate his consistency as well as his courage. 

Sir Walter Scott’s career was one of the most brilliant and 
successful in literature. But even Sir Walter Scott’s maiden 
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effort, a thin quarto volume of ‘Translations from the Ballads of 
Biirger,’ fell, like ‘The Revolutionary Epick,’ still-born from the 
press, and Scott returned to his desk in his father’s office to copy 
writs and to brood over a ballad of his own which should con- 
vince the world, in spite of itself, that in neglecting his transla- 
tions it had ‘neglected something worth notice.’ 

Charles Dickens is the only writer of distinction in our time 
whose success at allresembles Bret Harte’s, and the success, the 
prompt, brilliant, and startling success of Charles Dickens stands in 
striking contrast to that of his rival, his greatest and perhaps 
permanently successful rival, Thackeray. It is painful to read 
Thackeray’s life—to hear of his loss of fortune in a harum-scarum 
speculation like that of his father-in-law with‘ The Constitutional ’ 
—of his early strugglesin Paris and London—of his efforts as an 
artist—of Dickens’s curt refusal of his request to be allowed to 
illustrate ‘ Pickwick,’—of his long meditation and laborious pro- 
duction of ‘ Vanity Fair’—and of the way in which the MS. of 
this work, a work worthy of the genius that produced ‘Tom Jones,’ 
made its round of the publishers’ readers only to be returned with or 
without thanks by all in turn, till it at last found appreciative 
publishers in Bradbury and Evans, and, with the help of an article, 
in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ soon became as popular in its yellow 
wrapper as ‘ Pickwick’ had been in its green cover. 

All the world knows the history of ‘ Jane Eyre,—how it was 
written in the grey old parsonage under the Yorksbire hills; how 
the rough notes, sketched hastily in pencil, were transcribed in a 
neat hand as legible as print; and how the MS., in its brown- 
paper wrapper, was sent off from the small station-house at 
Keighley to publisher after publisher, only to find its way back 
again, ‘Returned with thanks, till the packet, scored all over 
with publishers’ names, and, well-nigh worn out by its travels, 
found its way into the hands of Messrs. Smith and Elder with a 
stamped envelope inside for a reply. This story of ‘ Jane Eyre’ is, 
with authors who cannot find a publisher, one of the standing 
sources of consolation, and it is a very striking instance of the 
loose way in which publishers’ readers now and then look through 
MSS. that find their way into their hands, even if it does not 
prove that publishers, like women, though they cant about genius, 
cannot divine its existence till all the world point with the hand; 
for Messrs. Smith and Elder’s reader was so struck with the 
tale that, Scot as he was, he sat up half the night to finish it. 
But some allowance ought to be made even for the readers, for it 
must be dull, tedious work, to spell out the plot of a story, or to 
find the proofs of genius in a loose pile of MSS. which you can 
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hardly perhaps decipher except with a glass, and perhaps not always 
with that. Francis Jeffrey knew so well the difficulty of forming 
an opinion upon an article from reading it in MS., that in sending 
his first article to the ‘ Edinburgh Review, after he had relinquished 
the editorship, he stipulated that Mr. Napier should not attempt 
to read it till he could read it in type; and the editor of the 
‘Saturday Review,’ a few years ago, used to have every article that 
seemed at all worth publishing set up in type before he made up 
his mind whether to accept or reject it. Everything, as Charles 
Lamb used to say, is apt to read so raw in MS. 

It is the most difficult thing in the world to know how an 
article will read from looking at it in MS., so difficult that even 
authors themselves, men of long and varied experience, men like 
Moore and Macaulay, could seldom form an opinion upon their 
own writings till they saw how they looked in print. And when 
that is the case with the author, how must it be with the pub- 
lisher or his reader, and with the editor of a publication who has to 
make up his mind about the merits of half-a-dozen MSS. in the 
course of amorning! Yet, after all, I suspect that very few articles 

_and very few books that are worth printing are lost to the world, 
for the competition among publishers for MSS. is only one degree 
less keen than the competition among authors for publishers, 
and an’ author who has anything worth printing is seldom long 
without a publisher. 

I happen to know the secret history of a book which has long 
since taken its rank among the classics of English Literature— 
I mean ‘ Kéthen.’ It was written years and years before it was 
published, written with care and thought, revised in the keenest 
spirit of criticism, and kept under lock and key for a long time, 
It is a book which, as far as workmanship goes, exemplifies in a 
very striking form Shenstone’s rule for good writing—‘ Spontan- 
eous thought, laboured expression ’—and there are few books of 
travel which equally abound in adventure, incident, sketches of 
character, and personal romance. It is, as Lockhart well said, an 
English classic. But when Alexander Kinglake offered it to the 
publishers, they refused it one and all, refused it upon any terms, and 
the author at last, out of conceit with his MS. and perhaps with 
himself, walked into a bookseller’s shop in Pall Mall, explained 
the adventures of the MS., and made it a present to the pub- 
lisher if he thought it worth printing. The first edition lingered 
a. little on his hands, till a notice in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ from 
the -pen of Lockhart, called attention to it, and the printer’s 
difficulty after that was to keep pace with the demand. I hope I 
am not violating. any confidence by adding that the publisher, 
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year by year, for many years, sent Mr. Kinglake a cheque for 1001. 
every Christmas day. 

Thomas Campbell, the poet, attending a publisher’s dinner, 
once rose and asked permission to propose a toast. The toast was 
to ‘Napoleon Bonaparte.’ ‘Why are we to drink his health ?’ 
asked the host, ‘ Because he shot a bookseller,’ replied the poet ; 
and it was in the spirit of this story that Peter Parley once com- 
pared publishers to Odin and Thor, drinking their wine from the 
skulls of authors. But if publishers, like the rest of us, now and 
then make a mistake in returning MSS., this anecdote, which does 
not stand alone, proves, I think, that when they make a hit with 
a MS., they know how to share their success with the author. 

Anthony Trollope is one of the most popular and successful 
writers of our day. He is one of the few men who have made a 
fortune by their pens. Yet it seems only like yesterday that Anthony 
Trollope, attending a dinner given to him upon his retirement 
from the Post-Office, drew a graphic sketch of his early experiences 
in literature, of MSS. rejected by the editors of magazines, of 
MSS. accepted and published and not paid for, or paid for in a 
way which was worse than no payment at all, and of the monetary 
result of his first few years’ labour, 12/. 5s. 74d. one year, and 
201. 2s. 6d. another. It was said of Murray, ‘ silver-tongued 
Murray,’ that he never knew the difference between no professional 
income and 3,000/. a year, and that was the case with Sir Walter 
Scott and Charles Dickens. But cases like this of Anthony Trollope’s 
are, I suspect, much commoner than those of Scott and Dickens. 

Charles Dickens used to pooh-pooh the notion of Lions in 
the Path in the pursuit of literature, and he pooh-poohed it with 
good reason, for I doubt if he ever experienced the feeling which 
most other men of his kind have felt at the sight of a Rejected 
MS. ; and from the day when, with the ‘ New Monthly’ in his hand, 
he turned into Westminster Hall, with tears in his eyes, to read 
his first contribution to a magazine, till the afternoon when he 
laid down his pen upon the unfinished page of ‘ Edwin Drood,’ the 
career of Charles Dickens was a long and uninterrupted succession 
of triumphs. But there is hardly another writer of Dickens’s 
genius who could not turn to his pigeon-holes and fish out MS.. 
after MS. that had made the round of the magazines or the 
publishers. Even Bret Harte’s own countryman, John Lothrop 
Motley, the greatest historian America has yet produced, had the 
mortification to see his MS. of ‘The Rise of the Dutch Republic’ 
returned ‘ With Mr. Murray’s compliments and thanks’ before he 
could find a publisher for a work which now ranks with the most 
brilliant and successful narratives of our time. ‘This was Motley’s 
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second disappointment with his MS. His first was the intelligence, 
when he had spent several years in collecting his materials and in 
sketching the outline of his History, that Prescott, with a ‘Life 
of Philip the Second, was anticipating him. The intelligence 
almost took the soul of Motley. ‘It seemed to me,’ he says in 
one of his letters, ‘ that I had nothing to do but to abandon at 
once a cherished dream, and probably to renounce authorship. 
For I had not made up my mind to write a history, and then cast 
about to take up a subject. My subject had taken me up, and 
drawn me on, and absorbed me into itself. It was necessary for 
me, it seemed, to write the book I had been thinking much of, 
and I had no inclination or interest to write any other. Yet 
Motley thought upon reflection that it would be disloyal on his 
part not to go to Prescott at once and explain his position, and if 
he should find a shadow of dissatisfaction on his mind to abandon 
his plan altogether. Prescott, one of the most generous of men, 
acted with Motley as Sir Walter Scott acted on a similar occasion 
with Robert Chambers, and gave him every encouragement and 
help he could. ‘ Had the result of the interview been different,’ 
said Motley, ‘I should have gone from him with a chill upon my 
mind, and, no doubt, have laid down the pen at once; for it was 
not that I cared about writing a history, but that I felt an 
inevitable impulse to write one history.’ 

This was very much the case with Carlyle and his ‘ History of 
the French Revolution.’ Lord Brougham had the idea of writing 
a * History of the French Revolution’ in his head for years, and if he 
could have found time for the requisite investigations he would 
have done it, for next to eloquence his greatest ambition was to 
rauk as an historian, and he thought he possessed a special gift, 
equal to Livy’s, for narrative. The secret history of Carlyle’s work 
is one of the most interesting of its kind in literature. There is 
evenatouch of pathos about it, for after the work had been completed, 
offered to a publisher, and returned, like Motley’s, ‘ With Mr. 
Murray’s compliments and thanks,’ the MS. found its way into the 
hands of John Stuart Mill for perusal, and through Mill into the 
hands of a person who expressed a great curiosity to see it. ‘ This 
person sat up perusing it far into the wee hours of the morning ; 
and at length recollecting himself, surprised at the flight of time, 
laid the MS. carelessly upon the library table, and hied to bed. 
There it lay, a loose heap of rubbish, fit only for the waste-paper 
basket or for the grate. So Betty, the housemaid, thought when 
she came to light the library fire in the morning. Looking 
around for something suitable for her purpose, and finding 
nothing better than that, she thrust it into the grate, and apply- 
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ing the match’ (as Carlyle said recently when giving an account of 
the mishap), ‘ up the chimney, with a sparkle and roar, went “ The 
French Revolution ;” thus ending in smoke and soot, as the great 
transaction itself did more than a half-century ago. At first they 
forbore to tell me the evil tidings; but at length I heard the 
dismal story, and I was as a man staggered by a heavy blow... 
I was as a man beside myself, for there was scarcely a page of MS. 
left. I sat down at the table and strove to collect my thoughts, 
and to commence the work again. I filled page after page, but 
ran the pen over every line as the page finished. Thus was it for 
many a weary day, until at last, as I sat by the window, half- 
hearted and dejected, my eye wandered along over acres of roofs, 
I saw a man standing upon a scaffold, engaged in building a wall 
—the wall of a house. With his trowel he would lay a great 
splash of mortar upon the last layer, and then brick after brick 
would be deposited upon this, striking each with the butt of his 
trowel, as if to give it his benediction and farewell; and all the 
while singing or whistling as blithe as a lark. And in my spleen 
I said within myself, “ Poor fool! how canst thou be so merry 
under such a bile-spotted atmosphere as this, and everything 
rushing into the regions of the inane?” And then I bethought me, 
and I said to myself, “ Poor fool thou, rather, that sittest here by 
the window whining and complaining. What if thy house of 
cards falls? Is the universe wrecked for that? The man yonder 
builds a house that shall be a home for generations. . Men will be 
born in it, wedded in it, and buried from it; and the voice of 
weeping and of mirth shall be heard within its walls; and may- 
hap true valour, prudence, and faith shall be nursed by its hearth- 
stone. Man! symbol of eternity imprisoned into time! it is not 
thy works, which are all mortal, infinitely little, and the greatest 
no greater than the least, but only the spirit thou workest in 
which can have worth or continuance. Up, then, at thy work, and 
be cheerful.” So TI arose and washed my face and felt that my 
head was anointed, and gave myself to relaxation—to what they 
call “light literature.” I read nothing but novels for weeks. I 
was surrounded by heaps of rubbish and chaff. I read all the 
novels of that person who was once a captain in the Royal Navy— 
an extraordinary ornament he must have been to it; the man 
that wrote stories about dogs that had their tails cut off, and about 
people in search of their fathers ; and it seemed to me that of all 
the extraordinary dunces that had figured upon the planet he 
must certainly bear the palm from everyone save the readers of 
his books. And thus refreshed I took heart of grace again, applied 
me to my work, and in course of time “ The French Revolution” 
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got finished—as all things must sooner or later. The story is, I 
believe, unique in literature. But even this story with ‘The 
History of the French Revolution’ was only one episode in its his- 
tory. It was easier to reproduce the lost MS. from chaos than to 
find a publisher for it; and inthe recently-published ‘ Letters of 
Mr. Macvey Napier’ there are two or three notes of Carlyle’s 
about his unsuccessful negotiations with publishers—publishers 
in Paternoster Row, publishers in Fleet Street, publishers in 
Albemarle Street. Mr. Napier gave Carlyle a letter of introduc- 
tion to Mr. Rees, in the hope that he might publish the work, 
and Mr. Rees received Carlyle with courtesy. Butthat was all. He 
did not care about his MS. ‘The public had ceased to buy books.’ 
Murray was tried again with a fresh introduction, and Murray for 
a time seemed likely to rise to the bait. But Murray in the end, 
like Rees, returned the MS. ‘The Charon of Albemarle Street 
durst not risk it in his swtilis ceymba. So it leaped ashore again.’ 

There is a tradition in Paternoster Row that the MS. of 
. *Lingard’s History * had to go through a similar course of difficulties 
before, like Carlyle’s, it found a publisher; and Lingard, Carlyle, 
and Motley do not stand alone with their rejected MSS. 

Lord Macaulay did not publish his History till his contri- 
butions to the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ his lays, and his speeches in 
the House of Commons had made his name known’ all over the 
British Isles, in America, in every bungalow in India, in every log 
hut in the Valley of the Hawkesbury, and till he knew perfectly 
well beforehand that if he could only realise his ideal, and write 
the History of England in the vivid and picturesque style of his 
Essays and his Lays, he was sure of achieving the end he had set 
his heart upon, that of being read with as much interest.and zest 
as one of. Dickens’s novels. 

But even Macaulay had a skeleton, a literary skeleton, in- his 

cupboard—to wit, rejected MSS., two or three sets of them—MSS. 
which have not been printed to this day. 
_ And that was the case with Brougham. Brougham insisted 
that two of Macaulay’s articles, an article on the French Revolution 
and another on Chatham, should be put aside in favour of one of his 
own, because, in his opinion, no writer upon the staff of the 
‘Edinburgh Review’ was competent to deal with French politics 
but himself, and because, if his sentences were not in’ Macaulay’s 
‘snip-shap style,’ he could produce a more truthful and‘ an 
equally picturesque article. But even Brougham in his turn 
had to break open packets of MSS. to find, instead of a proof, 
one of those curt announcements which sound like a knell: to all the 
hopes of & sersitive soul—‘ Returned with thanks,’ 
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Even Jeffrey—Francis Jeffrey, the omniscient and versatile 
Jeffrey—knew these sensations, and in those rooms in Buccleugh 
Place where Sydney Smith, Horner, Brougham, and Murray met 
to talk over the suggestion for establishing the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ 
there were three or four MSS. lying about which had been sent 
to all the existing magazines and returned. Jeffrey had six articles 
in the first number of the ‘ buff and blue,’ and two or three of 
these, I shrewdly suspect, were articles that were perfectly familiar 
with the post-bag of the London and Edinburgh coach, and knew 
what it was to be tossed about, with cigar-ends and Odes to the 
Spring, in a waste-paper basket. 

These illustrations might be multiplied ad infinitum. But I 
must stop. And yet there is one more instance which ought to be 
mentioned, because it is an instance that carries a moral with it 
to those who think of making literature a profession. I refer to 
George Henry Lewes, the founder of the ‘Fortnightly Review.’ 
He was one of the most thoughtful and careful of writers, a man 
who held that precision of thought and expression alone constitute 
good writing. Yet George Henry Lewes had one of the first 
articles which he sent to the ‘Edinburgh Review’ returned by 
the editor to be re-written all through, and the second edition 
was so far superior to the first, even in the opinion of its author, 
that he never after sent his first broudllon to press, but invariably 
wrote everything twice and sometimes thrice before he thought of 
submitting it to an editor. The consequence was, of course, that 
he seldom had a MS. returned. He constituted himself his own 
editor, and returned his own MSS. It is an admirable plan, and 
if with that plan men would only act upon Dr. Johnson’s advice, 
and strike out of their articles everything that they think par- 
ticularly fine, we should hear a good deal less than we do at present 
of ‘rejected MSS.’ Anyone can scribble—if he only knows how 
to spell; but writing is an art—one of the fine arts—and the 
men who have had the fewest MSS. returned are the men who 
have taken the greatest pains with their work: Macaulay, for 
instance, who wrote and re-wrote some of his essays, long as they 
are, three times over; Albany Fonblanque, the most brilliant and 
successful of English journalists, who wrote and re-wrote many 
of his articles in the ‘ Examiner’ newspaper six and seven times, 
till, like Boileau, he had sifted his article of everything but the 
choicest thoughts and expressions. Perhaps if all writers did this 
we should have shorter articles and fewer books; but more articles 
that now perish with a single reading might be worth reprinting, 
and more books might stand a chance of descending to posterity.., 














Queen of the Meadow. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON. 


(The right of translation is reserved.) 


Cuapter LIV. 


IN CONFIDENCE, 


Wuen Sarah arrived at the Meadow, she was startled by the 
strange silence about the place. The absence of the sounds of 
busy life which used to be there appalled her. There was light 
in the windows of the kitchen, the parlour, and Polly’s bedroom, 
but no one seemed to be stirring, and the lights and the silence 
troubled Sarah, so that she turned to Walton, who had accom 
panied her to the gate, and was about to take his leave. 

‘What can it mean?’ she said, with a bewildered expression, 
her pale face appearing still more pale in the moonlight. 

As he was about to reply the door opened, and Dr. Humphreys 
came out with Michael Hazell, both talking seriously. He whis- 
pered hurriedly : 

‘Find out how she is, and come back and tell me. I shall be 
near the gate.’ 

Sarah advanced to the Doctor and met him before the door was 
closed. 

‘Bless me, Miss Hodsoll!’ exclaimed the old man with a tone 
of surprise and delight. ‘ How do you arrive at this time? I was 
just going to telegraph to London for a professional nurse, but 
Miss Holt will be much better pleased to have you to wait upon 
her. Come in,’ he added, without waiting for an answer to his 
question, ‘ and I will give you the necessary instructions.’ 

‘ How is she?’ inquired Sarah anxiously. 

‘Very ill indeed; but we must not despond,’ was the Doctor’s 
professionally cautious reply. ‘She has spoken much of you, and 
I believe your presence will do her more good than all my 
medicines. Come in at once. We need not send for anyone now 
you are here.’ 

As the good old Doctor re-entered the hall, Michael took Sarah’s 
hand, and as they followed him he said, in a low, tremulous voice : 

‘It was good of you, Sarah, to come at once. Thank you. 
Although I may never have the right to thank anyone on her 
behalf, still I may be grateful for the relief your presence affords 
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me. Darby has been here all the time; but it will require all the 
attention that you both can give to save her. She has not slept 
for more than a couple of hours during the last three days, and 
the Doctor says she must get sleep, or she cannot live.’ 

‘Let me go to her at once,’ cried Sarah. 

‘No, no; you must first learn what you have to do,’ said the 
Doctor, turning round ; ‘and I must prepare her for your appear- 
ance.’ 

Sarah submitted, and followed him into the parlour. He 
was a quick, kindly man, and his instructions chiefly referred 
to the diet of his patient and the hours at which it was to be 
provided. 

‘ As for the medicine,’ he said, smiling, ‘ I am notso particular 
about that, and you will find directions on the bottle upstairs; but 
by all means try to get her to eat. Now I will go and tell her 
that you have come. It is one of the strangest cases I have ever 
had; for Miss Holt was always so strong that this sudden collapse 
is inexplicable to me. But you must get her to eat.’ 

The Doctor went upstairs, and Sarah turned to Michael. There 
was a frightened expression on her face and a piteous tone in her 
voice. 

‘Oh, Michael, I fear that all this has been caused by me; and 
if she should die I do not think that I could live.’ 

Michael was startled by this strange address, but, taking a 
common-sense view of the position, he attributed it to an attack of 
hysterics due to her anxiety about Polly and the fatigue of her 
long journey. 

‘What nonsense, Sarah! Howcan you have caused it? If 
anyone is to blame it is I, he said sadly. ‘She has been very 
much upset by my father’s death, and by what I have done— 
although God knows it was all done to spare her vexation and 
trouble.’ 

‘ What you have done!’ she exclaimed, with eyes full of wonder. 
‘You!’ 

‘Yes, me.’ And then he told her the story of the two wills. 

But Sarah, instead of being comforted, seemed to be the more 
distressed. She covered her face with her hands and cried. Sud- 
denly she took her handkerchief, wiped her eyes, and, with forced 
calmness, said : 

‘Do not take any blame to yourself, Michael. J was the cause 
of all the trouble. Oh, try to forgive me.’ 

Michael was astounded as well as puzzled, and eager to learn 
her reasons for this strange self-accusation, but at that moment 
the Doctor entered the room, His pleasant face showed that he 
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had good news, and Sarah understood the expression before 
Michael. 

‘She is better?’ 

‘ Not only better,’ was the answer, ‘ but I believe the crisis is 
passed, and that she is safe.’ 

‘Thank God,’ said Michael in a low voice. 

‘ She has taken food, and she is waiting for you, Miss Hodsoll,’ 
continued the Doctor. ‘But you must be careful not to excite 
her.’ 

Sarah instantly went upstairs. The faithful Darby was seated 
in a chair by the fireside, ready to attend to the slightest wish of 
the invalid, and apparently strong enough to keep her place for 
any length of time. There was a quiet self-possession in the 
woman which, combined with the kindliness of her disposition, 
rendered her an excellent nurse. 

Polly raised herself in the bed and embraced the renegade. 

‘Welcome home, Sarah,’ she said softly. ‘We have both got 
into the wrong tracks, somehow ; and I think we have paid enough 
for our folly. You see I am weak, but I shall be all right soon, 
and I feel so much better now that I see you beside me. . . Why 
don’t you speak ?’ 

Sarah, not minding the presence of Darby, dropped down on 
her knees, and, hiding her face in the bed-clothes, sobbed convul- 
sively ; and the sobs were all the more painful to hear because of 
the strong effort she was evidently making tosuppressthem. The 
way in which Polly entirely ignored the treacherous part she had 
played, and the warm welcome home, had entirely overcome 
Sarah. The forgiveness which is granted without one reference to 
the fault touches the heart of the offender much more keenly than 
that which is bestowed with even the kindliest homily. There:is 
intense pathos in goodness. 

_.. Polly understood. She put her hand on Sarah’s head, patting 
it as if she had been a child suing for pardon. 

‘Come, Sarah, don’t fret. I think myself quite as much’ to 
blame as you, for at one time I stupidly fancied that it was 
Michael you were thinking about. But there, let us have done 
with the past. We are two lone creatures again, and we have got 
to work hard for our bread-and-butter. Let not a word pass 
between us on that subject.’ 

Sarah rose quietly and kissed her. She had never been 
demonstrative in her affections, joys, or sorrows ; so the pardon was 
given and acknowledged in this simple fashion. She turned to 
Darby without any sign of emotion except that her eyes were 
somewhat red. The good-natured old woman, seeing that there 
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was something of a private nature going on between the two girls, 
had with instinctive delicacy turned her back upon them and faced 
the fire. 

‘I shall be back in a few minutes, Darby,’ said Sarah com- 
posedly, ‘and then you can go to bed. You must want rest, and 
the Doctor has told me what has to be done.’ 

She went downstairs, and passing the parlour-door she heard 
Michael pacing the floor as if too uneasy to rest. Her first duty 
was to another, but she opened the door and said : 

‘She is well. Wait till I return.’ 

Then she ran down the path to the gate, and found Walton 
resting upon it from the outside and anxiously looking up towards 
the window of Polly’s room. She could not help feeling a pang, 
although she had said to herself a thousand times that she had 
quite given up all hope of his ever turning to her. He was still 
thinking of Polly, and longing for her. 

‘What news?’ he inquired eagerly, as she approached him. 
‘I saw the Doctor going out, but did not like to speak to him, 
although I was sorely tempted to do so.’ 

‘She is much better, and. with rest will soon be quite well. 
And now good-night, and—good-bye.’ 

Her voice faltered as she. pronounced thie Tast word, for in her 
mind it meant farewell—and for ever. He retained her hand as 
he drew a long breath of relief. He understood what she implied. 

‘No, not good-bye, Sarah. I shall come back, and you must 
try to find some way in which you can forgive me. I can under- 
stand now what pain I must have caused you. That I did not 
mean to do so is no excuse; but that I am sorry for it may help 
you to think less—well, less hardly of me than you might do. 
Thank you for the good news. I shall go now.’ 

But he still retained her hand, lingering as if he had something 
more to say and could not get it out. This was as severe a trial 
to the girl as her interview with Polly had been. His conver- 
sation at the station and his peculiar manner now suggested a 
possible proposal against which she had been fortifying herself 
during the last few hours. She had found a plan for her own 
future which she intended to carry out as soon as Polly should be 
restored to health: meanwhile she was to be silent about it; 
and at this moment—Walton holding her hand—she owned to 
herself that she was hesitating about the future. Still loving 
him, she felt pity for him, and wished that it had been in her 
power to do something to relieve him. But she only said: 

‘I must goin now. Polly is waiting for me, and poor Darby 
has much need of rest.’ 

x2 
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had good news, and Sarah understood the expression before 
Michael. 

‘ She is better?’ 

‘ Not only better,’ was the answer, ‘ but I believe the crisis is 
passed, and that she is safe.’ 

‘Thank God,’ said Michael in a low voice. 

‘ She has taken food, and she is waiting for you, Miss Hodsoll,’ 
continued the Doctor. ‘But you must be careful not to excite 
her.’ 

Sarah instantly went upstairs. The faithful Darby was seated 
in a chair by the fireside, ready to attend to the slightest wish of 
the invalid, and apparently strong enough to keep her place for 
any length of time. There was a quiet self-possession in the 
woman which, combined with the kindliness of her disposition, 
rendered her an excellent nurse. 

Polly raised herself in the bed and embraced the renegade. 

‘Welcome home, Sarah,’ she said softly. ‘We have both got 
into the wrong tracks, somehow ; and I think we have paid enough 
for our folly. You see I am weak, but I shall be all right soon, 
and I feel so much better now that I see you beside me. . . Why 
don’t you speak ?’ 

Sarah, not minding the presence of Darby, dropped down on 
her knees, and, hiding her face in the bed-clothes, sobbed convul- 
sively ; and the sobs were all the more painful to hear because of 
the strong effort she was evidently making to suppressthem. The 
way in which Polly entirely ignored the treacherous part she had 
played, and the warm welcome home, had entirely overcome 
Sarah. The forgiveness which is granted without one reference to 
the fault touches the heart of the offender much more keenly than 
that which is bestowed with even the kindliest homily. There is 
intense pathos in goodness, 

... Polly understood. She put her hand on Sarah’s head, patting 
it as if she had been a child suing for pardon. 

‘Come, Sarah, don’t fret. I think myself quite as much’ to 
blame as you, for at one time I stupidly fancied that it was 
Michael you were thinking about. But there, let us have done 
with the past. We are two lone creatures again, and we have got 
to work hard for our bread-and-butter. Let not a word pass 
between us on that subject.’ 

Sarah rose quietly and kissed her. She had never been 
demonstrative in her affections, joys, or sorrows ; so the pardon was 
given and acknowledged in this simple fashion. She turned to 
Darby without any sign of emotion except that her eyes were 
somewhat red. The good-natured old woman, seeing that there 
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was something of a private nature going on between the two girls, 
had with instinctive delicacy turned her back upon them and faced 
the fire. 

‘I shall be back in a few minutes, Darby,’ said Sarah com- 
posedly, ‘and then you can go to bed. You must want rest, and 
the Doctor has told me what has to be done.’ 

She went downstairs, and passing the parlour-door she heard 
Michael pacing the floor as if too uneasy to rest. Her first duty 
was to another, but she opened the door and said : 

‘She is well. Wait till I return.’ 

Then she ran down the path to the gate, and found Walton 
resting upon it from the outside and anxiously looking up towards 
the window of Polly’s room. She could not help feeling a pang, 
although she had said to herself a thousand times that she had 
quite given up all hope of his ever turning to her. He was still 
thinking of Polly, and longing for her. 

‘What news?’ he inquired eagerly, as she approached him. 
‘I saw the Doctor going out, but did not like to speak to him, 
although I was sorely tempted to do so.’ 

‘She is much better, and. with rest will soon be quite well. 
And now good-night, and—good-bye.’ 

Her voice faltered as she. pronounced the last word, for in her 
mind it meant farewell—and for ever. He retained her hand as 
he drew a long breath of relief. He understood what she implied. 

‘No, not good-bye, Sarah. I shall come back, and you must 
try to find some way in which you can forgive me. I can under- 
stand now what pain I must have caused you. That I did not 
mean to do so is no excuse; but that I am sorry for it may help 
you to think less—well, less hardly of me than you might do. 
Thank you for the good news. I shall go now.’ 

But he still retained her hand, lingering as if he had something 
more to say and could not get it out. This was as severe a trial 
to the girl as her interview with Polly had been. His conver- 
sation at the station and his peculiar manner now suggested a 
possible proposal against which she had been fortifying herself 
during the last few hours. She had found a plan for her own 
future which she intended to carry out as soon as Polly should be 
restored to health: meanwhile she was to be silent about it; 
and at this moment—Walton holding her hand—she owned to 
herself that she was hesitating about the future. Still loving 
him, she felt pity for him, and wished that it had been in her 
power to do something to relieve him. But she only said: 

‘I must goin now. Polly is waiting for me, and poor Darby 
has much need of rest.’ 

x2 
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‘Grant me a boon before you go,’ resting his disengaged hand 
on her shoulder and drawing her towards him: ‘one kiss.’ 

She drew back startled, and he added hastily, ‘ It would com- 
fort me to think of that proof of your pardon when I am away.’ 

Thereupon she held up her face, and he, leaning over the 
gate, kissed her. She was trembling a little, but maintained her 
self-composed manner. 

‘Good-night, but not good-bye,’ he said, with a ring of his 
formerly merry voice in the tone; ‘and when I return you may 
think me worthy of this kindness.’ 

He went away, and as the girl stood still, amazed by what 
had occurred—pleased and perplexed—she saw him by the light 
of tne clear moonlight turn and wave his hat. The light step 
with which he went on his way told her that the concession she 
had made had rendered him a somewhat happier man than when 
she met him at the Saracen’s Head. She was glad she had 
granted the boon, for it made the parting a more agreeable one 
than she had expected. She paused a little to steady herself, for 
in the confusion of her emotions and thoughts she did not feel 
able at that moment to speak quietly to Michael. Then she re- 
’ entered the house. 

Michael was still moving about restlessly, and he uttered an 
exclamation of gladness when Sarah appeared. 

‘I suppose you have only been away for a few minutes, but 
they seem to me like hours. I want to know what yow think of 
her. Does she look like herself again ? do you see any great change 
for the worse? The Doctor says this illness has been slowly 
approaching during several months.’ 

‘ But he says she is safe now, and that should satisfy you. I 
do see a sad change in her. She is, however, quite calm, and will 
no doubt, as she says herself, be all right in a few days. Before I 
go upstairs I should like you to tell me how all this happened.’ 

* It began on the night that Walton returned from London. He 
had a narrow escape from drowning, and he was brought here. 
His sister came for him, and there was a “ scene,” as people call a 
row in order to be polite. Polly told Walton—he is not a bad 
chap that, mind you, notwithstanding all we have heard about 
him—Polly told him that he was to go away and never come back. 
He took his sister out, and I must say to his credit that he 
appeared to be confounded and shamed by her conduct. Then 
Polly fainted. I got one of the girls, and with her help carried her 
upstairs. Next I sent young Carter for Darby, and I went for the 
Doctor. I think that is all I can tell you; for the rest you must 
ask Darby or the Doctor.’ 
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She realised the agony of the man from the expression of his 
face and the tremor of his voice—a tremor so strong that he was 
several times obliged to pause in order to collect himself. She 
placed her hand with sisterly affection on his arm. 

‘What you must have suffered, Michael!’ she exclaimed 
sympathetically. 

‘It was bad,’ he answered, with an attempt to smile; ‘ but I 
suppose it will end now.’ 

*I told you before that it was you she loved. I tell you again, 
it is you she loves. Be happy.’ 

‘I wish I could feel so sure about it as you do.’ 


Cuapter LV. 


A RESOLUTION. 


Sirtine with Sir Montague that evening, Walton, who had 
been unusually silent, suddenly exclaimed, ‘I have made up my 
mind.’ 

‘Good heavens !—how much of it, and to what purpose ?’ said 
the baronet, as he turned in his chair with a friendly interest which 
was not at all hidden by his affected cynicism. 

‘I mean to work—to do something to prove myself worthy of 
a woman’s love.’ 

* Have you not got any more riddles for me to read? It’sa 
fine night ; there is some capital claret on the table, and I am 
ready to sit it out. Tell me, how do you mean to set about this 
grand project ?’ 

‘I don’t know yet; that must be determined by circum- 
stances. Perhaps I could get a clerk's place in my grandfather's 
business.’ 

‘And you would keep it for about ten hours and then run 
away, said the baronet, smiling. ‘No, Walton, your ambition 
must soar higher than that. You don’t care about trade: you do 
care about speculation, and I have an idea which may result in 
benefit to us both; but I want to think over it. Now let us go 
into the billiard-room.’ 

On the following. morning Walton, with a light heart—at least, 
as light as it could be after his disappointment—and full of 
bright hopes for the future, proceeded to the Abbey Farm. Sir 
Montague had explained his scheme, and it promised to prove a 
good one. It involved a purchase of certain shares in Welsh 
mines, which at that time stood very low in the market, but, from 
information which the baronet ‘had received, they were of con- 
siderable value, only interfered with by a strike of the miners. 
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The whole project was one which exactly suited Walton’s tempera- 
ment. There was also a building project which would yield a 
fortune. If he was to go into business, this was just the thing to 
suit him, and he was in high spirits. He called at the Meadow 
to inquire how Polly was, and learned that she was still improving 
in health. 

He did not ask to see Sarah; and yet he wanted to do so. 
He did not understand the change which had come over him, but 
the loss of Polly seemed to have drawn him towards his old love. 
And yet he felt too proud or too mean to acknowledge even to 
himself that he had been such a fool as to turn from the woman 
who loved him to one who only amused herself with him—or 
who, at any rate, had made him believe that she had an affec- 
tion for him. He was glad to learn that Polly was safe: it was a 
thoroughly honest feeling, and he went on bis way rejoicing. 

His arrival at Walton Abbey was a surprise to everybody. 
Carry almost screamed with delight; Alice, pursing her lips, 
observed, ‘ I thought you would come back ;’ the Angel was silent ; 
the mother was in eestasies. ) 

_ Walton received their salutations as coolly as if they had been 
those of friends for whom he did not care and whom yet he 
could not shun. 

‘Now, then, I want you three girls to get out of the way as 
quick as possible; and if I catch any of you at the door, P— 
well, no—I’'ll let you into the secret, and leave you to enjoy it,’ 
he said, with a laugh. 

The girls looked at him with expressions of varying degrees 
of bewilderment and then left the room, and he turned to his 
mother. 

‘Sit down, mother; I want to tell you something very im- 
portant—I am going into business!’ 

She took him in her arms and pressed him close to her bosom. 

‘ That’s the best news I could hear ; and if my poor dear father 
the Alderman, who might have been a baronet--——’ 

‘That will do, mother. I am glad you approve of the scheme. 
I think it will set us up again, as Sir Montague feels confident of 
the success of the speculation. He says he can afford to lose a 
little money, and he is willing to let me lose it for him. He has 
been generous beyond all possible expression of gratitude.’ 

‘Just like my——’ 

‘Yes, I understand, mother,’ he again interrupted. ‘ Now I 
am going to pack up what things I require, and be off, by the first 
train. I mean to enter into the work at once.’ 

‘But you have not told me what the work is!’ 
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Can you keep a secret?’ he asked with a mock air of 
solemnity. 

.. $F try, Tom ; but I wish you would not keep on making fun 
of me. I am anxious to know what it is you are going to do.’ 

‘ Well, we are not going to commit murder—we are not even 
to start a bank! We are going to buy an estate in one of the 
suburbs of London, and build a town of small houses upon it, 
with a tavern at the corner of every street ; and then we expect to 
sell at a profit of at least twenty-five per cent. I am to have 
half the profits for my labour in looking after surveyors, architects, 
and builders. Besides, we are to take shares in some Welsh mines 
which promise a fortune. It is a splendid chance to do some- 
thing ; and I want work just now.’ 

‘I am glad to hear this,’ said the mother, placing her hand on 
his head. ‘I like to think of you doing some real work, and not 
wasting your time and means in betting on racecourses.’ 

She spoke with much fervour, and did not allude to the Alder- 
man. Walton was impressed by her earnestness, and, putting his 
arm round her neck, he said softly— 

‘Thanks, mother. You are the only one who has given me 
any comfort. But do not deceive yourself; this is a kind of bet- 
ting too—we are speculating on the probability that we have chosen 


a right place and that we shall be able to sell to advantage. But 
we have no fear of the result. Just think! we are to have four 
streets and four taverns! We cannot fail.’ 

Then he embraced her and went upstairs to pack his things. 
The prospect of the new life that was before him made his heart 
merry, and he even made a jest to the Angel as he passed her on 
the stairs. She simply stared at him and went on her way. 


Cuarter LVI. 


THE DAY OF RECKONING. 


Saran and Jane Darby waited upon the invalid alternately, 
and each displayed a devotion which few people are privileged to 
experience. Their services were acknowledged with smiles and 
grateful looks. Polly was very weak, but she recognised the 
trouble she was causing, and that made her feel the more regret 
for her illness ; it seemed to her as if she were bothering people 
unnecessarily. She wanted to be up and about, as had been her 
custom; this lying abed was unendurable; and if she had only 
had the strength, she would have been out long ago. 

The Doctor, however, was very peremptory in his orders that 
she should not attempt to attend to any business—in fact, that she 
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must not even think of business. This was very hard upon her, for, 
as she lay there in her sleepless state, the active spirit she possessed 
suggested innumerable troubles that would arise in consequence of 
her being confined to bed. 

‘There are those stacks smoking, Sarah, and they will not 
repay the cost of the ingathering if Carter does not take care of 
them. God knows what is to happen—I fear that this year has 
brought hopeless ruin upon me.’ 

She muttered this in a half-conscious state. Sarah smoothed 
her head with a gentle and affectionate hand. The touch of those 
who love you: has a singularly soothing effect, and the patient 
became calm instantly. 

‘Don’t worry yourself, Polly, about these things; all that you 
would have done is being done by one who understands what it is 
best to do, and who is most anxious to serve you.’ 

There was a long pause, and then Polly, with her eyes still 
closed, spoke i in a whisper : 

‘ It is Michael! Nobody but the would care to take the 
trouble for me—nobody but he would have endured so much and 
still remained my friend.’ 

‘Friend!’ exclaimed Sarah, but in a very quiet voice. ‘He 
is your lover, and will be al] his life, whether you marry him or 
not!’ 

There was another long pause, and Polly seemed to be thinking 
the matter over. Then, suddenly raising herself on her elbow, 
eyes wide open and fixed upon Sarah, she said— 

‘Why does he do all this for me? I have been most unkind 
to him.’ 

‘There is only one reason,’ answered Sarah, who, during the 
long watches in which the patient either slept or was in a semi- 
conscious state, had resumed her old habit of constantly sewing. 
She was busy with her needle now, and did not lift her head when 
she replied to Polly’s question. 

Polly lay down again, and there was a long silence. By-and- 
by she lifted her head, and uttered the eager question : 

‘Do you think he will forgive me all the trouble I have 
caused him ?’ 

‘He will forgive you anything, and do anything for you,’ 
answered Sarah, with some bitter reflections upon the man she 
loved as compared with the one who was devoted to her cousin. 

Polly buried her head in the pillow, and murmured : 

‘But I shall never forgive myself.’ 

Silence again, but only for a little while. She started up 
with a wild cry: 
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*Sarah, it must have been the Evil One himself who made me 
such a wicked creature.’ 

‘No doubt of it,’ was Sarah’s somewhat unsympathetic reply. 
‘ But you are exciting yourself with these reflections, and that is 
entirely against the rules. Ina few days you will be strong enough 
to see Michael, and one word from you will be enough to satisfy 
him for all that has happened.’ 

‘ You forget that he has already refused me.’ 

‘You have told me about it; but that was at a time when he 
was in an anxious state of mind, and exaggerating his faults as 
you are doing now.’ 

‘Oh, if it had not been for that stupid mistake of thinking 
that you wanted him !’ 

‘ And you would have given him up for my sake! Oh, Polly!’ 
and Sarah kissed her tenderly. ‘There! you must not speak 
another word. All will be set right in a few days.’ 

‘When do you think I may see him?’ 

‘On Sunday, if you obey orders and keep quiet; but if you go 
on this way, the doctor will not allow you to see him even 
then.’ 

‘Is he here now ?’ 

‘He has been here almost constantly since your illness; but he 
is not in the house at present.’ 

Polly lay for some time in a dozing state, vague thoughts 
about the past, and still more vague thoughts about the future, 
passing dimly through her mind. She spoke again: 

‘I was thinking of that woman in the barn, Sarah, wondering if 
her prophecy was to be realised, and that I should have to leave 
the place as she had done.’ 

‘You must not talk such nonsense; not another word, for I 
will not answer you.’ 

Sarah was stubborn in her resolution not to speak, and Polly 
fell into the same half-unconscious state that she had been in 
before. She made repeated attempts during the following days to 
resume the conversation about Michael and the business, but with- 
out being gratified by anything more than a gentle admonition to 
wait until ‘to-morrow.’ Sarah held firmly to her resolution to 
carry out the doctor’s instructions not to allow the patient to talk ; 
and she had so impressed Darby, who took her turn of nursing 
during the day, with the necessity of observing this rule, that the 
woman remained as silent as if she had been dumb. 

Michael knew that Polly was fond of flowers, and every morning 
there was a fresh bouquet on the table beside the bed. At first 
she believed it was Sarah who supplied them; but she soon 
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discovered who was the purveyor, and her face brightened with 
pleasure. Then she would shut her eyes and dream about him, 
imagining all sorts of circumstances under which she should ask 
his pardon for the pain she had caused him, and beg him to think 
kindly of her in spite of all her faults. She knew that he was 
doing everything for her, and she longed for the time when she 
might see him. 

Sarah was aware of this desire, and when, on the Saturday, the 
Doctor, with his cheery smile, congratulated Polly on her recovery, 
and directed that she should get up for two or three hours every day, 
and by-and-by go out for a drive, Sarah followed him downstairs. 

‘I will get her up to-day; and to-morrow do you think I 
might allow her to see Mr. Hazell? I know that she wishes to see 
him.’ 

‘By all means,’ answered the Doctor. ‘She has passed the 
stage at which excitement would have been dangerous, and now 
we have got to rouse her up by any pleasure we can afford her.’ 

‘Then I shall let him see her to-morrow.’ 

‘It will be the best thing you can do,’ said the Doctor, smiling. 
‘TI have an idea that he will be able to do her more good now than 
I can.’ 

With that he took his leave, and Sarah returned to her charge. 
She got Polly out of bed, and seated her in a comfortable arm- 
chair. Taking up a book, she began to read, and the patient 
appeared to be listening; but, in fact, her thoughts were far away 
from the book, and at length she interrupted Sarah with the 
question— 

‘When shall I see Michael ?’ 

‘To-morrow ; the Doctor says you can see anyone now, but 
you are to be careful not to exhaust yourself.’ 

On the following day, Polly rose with more alacrity than she 
had hitherto shown. The faint sound of the distant church bells 
could be heard, for it was a clear September morning, and the 
sunlight was flashing on the changing colours of the trees and 
hedgerows. Polly was seated in a chair before a pleasant fire, and 
Sarah was standing at the window watching for Michael. She 
saw him as he opened the gate, and ran down to him, the delight 
in her heart showing itself in her eyes. 

‘You may see her to-day,’ was all she said, and Michael 
bounded up the stairs. u 

He was received very quietly, with the commonplace remark, ‘ 
am glad to see you, Michael.’ 

He hesitated for a minute, and then, moved by an impulse 
which he could not control, he took her in his arms and embraced 
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her. She did not resist, but, resting her head upon his shoulder, 
whispered, ‘ I am glad you have come.’ 

He saw that there were tears in her eyes, and that was the 
most astounding sign of weakness Polly had ever displayed. 

‘Why are you crying?’ he said in great amazement, still 
holding her close to his breast. 

Her head still on his shoulder, she breathed rather than spoke 
in his ear but one word——‘ Love !’ 

‘Mine!’ he cried with wild joy, holding her more closely to him, 
kissing her ravenously, and repeating that word of possession with 
every kiss. ‘ You cannot turn away from me now, Polly. You 
have confessed, and I claim you as mine.’ 

She patted him on the head playfully, and then, suddenly 
drawing him towards her, touched his cheek with her lips. That 
meant ‘ Yes.’ 


Three weeks afterwards, there was a very quiet wedding in the 
parish church. The vicar officiated, and the end of the cross game 
at. which they had been playing was reached when Polly gave 
Michael her hand and became his wife. 

Walton was in the church, although not invited ; and when the 
wedding party was about to leave, he contrived to get a message 
conveyed to Sarah by young Carter. 

She met him by fhe side of Job Hazell’s grave,as he had 
requested, and he seized both her hands. 

‘Thank you, Sarah: I was half afraid you would not come. 
I wanted to tell you what luck I have had; and I wanted to tell 
you that—I am almost afraid to tell you.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘ Because you look so cold.’ 

‘I have not yet heard what it is your wish to ask.’ 

‘ Yourself. Do try to look over the past. I believe there is 
a happy future for us both if you will only say yes.’ 

She was silent. He had no idea how she was struggling with 
herself, and he went on: 

‘I have fallen in for a good thing, and we can live comfortably 
if you will only consent to be my wife.’ 

‘It is too late, Mr. Walton,’ she said ; ‘it is a pity you had not 
spoken sooner. If I should consent, it would be a wrong both to 
you and myself.’ 

‘ But think of what you have to gain,’ said Walton, astounded 
by this strange answer. 

‘I think of what I have to lose. Please do not press me any 
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further. I have made arrangements to enter the sisterhood of St. 
John, and there I mean to spend my life.’ 

He made a vehement appeal to her to alter her decision, but 
she quietly said, ‘Good-bye; I am resolved upon the course I 
shall take.’ 

Walton shook hands with her, saying bitterly, ‘Very well,’ 
and he went away. Then Sarah hastily followed the wedding 
party. 
Zachy Rowe soon heard that Sarah had refused Walton, and he 
carried the news about with him, improving upon it as he went, 
and always ending with the exclamation, ‘ Ah, what wimen is!’ 


(The End.) 





Our Old Countrp Towns. 
I. 


Tue origin of the name Belgrave is perhaps not very generally 
known. There are those who have fancied it belonged to some 
foreign country, and was imported here with such exotics as Meck- 
lenburg or Hanover ; but it derives its name from an ancient hamlet 
in Cheshire. 

About two miles from Chester is the village of Eccleston. It 
is large, and beautifully situated on the Dee, and contains a con- 
siderable number of good residences, pleasantly nestling in trees and 
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Belgrave, Cheshire. 


evergreens. Indeed, as Thackeray says of the ‘ old town of Claver- 
ing,’ the place looks so cheery and comfortable, ‘ that many a travel- 
ler’s heart must have yearned towards it, and he must have thought 
that it was in such a calm, friendly nook he would like to shelter at 
the end of life’s struggle.’ 

The Dee is wooded down to the water’s edge; a rope ferry 
crosses over to Aldford road. But if, instead of taking this, we go 
the other way, we shall arrive at the hamlet of Belgrave, which is 
by no means so picturesque or pleasant. It contains two farm- 
houses, and the country roundjit is flat. Formerly this hamlet 
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belonged to a family of the same name, but they have long been 
extinct, and even the name has not lingered in the district. It was 
spelt Bel-greave, or Pleasant Grove. Quite unexpectedly, in the 
middle of this hamlet, we break upon the Belgrave entrance of 
Eaton Hall, from which a magnificent avenue, two miles in length 
and perfectly straight, leads up to the great building. If we add 
to this the city of Chester, and the family name of the lord of the 
soil, we shall see the origin of the names of five important squares 
of London ; and a radius of two miles, or a little more, would include 
every locality that has been mentioned. Close to the farmstead 
engraved on the previous page is a moat in a small plantation 
that formerly surrounded the house of the Belgraves ; but, like the 
family, every trace of the dwelling has perished. The last time 
the former appears by name in Cheshire history is when a great 
pageantry was performed in ‘ Macklesfield chapel,’ and Legh of 
Adlington surrendered his claims to certain lands he pretended to 
own, under a settlement by Thomas de Belgrave and Joan his wife, 
to Sir Thomas Grosvenor: this was in the year 1412, and a record 
of the singular proceeding is preserved. The title-deeds were 
read over in the church, and mass was celebrated. It was decided 
that Sir Thomas should ‘ take an oath on the body of Christ, in the 
presence of twenty-four gentlemen, or as many as he wished, that 
he believed in the truth of the Charters. He received the sacra- 
ment, and as he knelt on the altar steps, Mr. Holt, counsel to Legh 
of Adlington, read them again, and a document was drawn up in- 
vesting the lands in Sir Thomas Grosvenor. This was signed not 
by twenty-four, but fifty-eight of the principal knights and gen- 
tlemen in England,’ so that, as has been remarked, a dry legal 
conveyance was turned into a romantic pageant, in conformity 
with the spirit of the age. These lands have remained in the 
family till the present day, and are now the property of the Duke 
of Westminster, the lineal descendant of Sir Thomas Grosvenor. 
If an apology is necessary for this digression, it must be that on 
the road from Chester to the places to be described we pass by 
the very thresholds of Belgravia, and the wayside history is often 
the most interesting. It will be necessary to walk or ride through 
these parts, as there is not a railway. Indeed, railroads are not 
very pleasant, nor do they afford much opportunity for acquainting 
ourselves with the country we are passing through. With a few 
exceptions, such, for example, as part of the Great Western line 
which leaves Chester, or the Midland that runs through Derby, 
the view from the window is not inviting. The dreary station 
with its. enclosures usually conceals the country town at which 
the train is stopping. The town may indeed be full of pictur- 
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esque beauty, perhaps of historic interest, but the traveller knows 
of it only by a formal station, platforms, and a goods-shed. Before 
railways were constructed, and when coaches were the conveyances, 
Englishmen knew much more of their country than they now do. 
Travelling carriages were quite common among the wealthy, and 
they spent a holiday in them, in seeing the beauties of their own 
land. Many a thousand pounds that is spent abroad might just 
as easily remain at home, and show the tourist old towns and 
cities that would have as great an interest for him, in all proba- 
bility, as those he could see abroad, and also show him landscapes 
as beautiful as any the sun ever shone upon. Yet I was once 
asked by a gentleman in the South of England, who had travelled 
all over the world to see new sights, and had even hired escorts to 
take him to the deserted cities of Asia and America, if York- 
Minster was really worth going 300 miles to see. 

Some persons say that the hotel accommodation in England is 
poor except at railway centres; but the answer to this is complete. 
Englishmen can keep hotels as well as men of any other nation ; 
but if the coffee-rooms of their hostelries are deserted, they cease 
to take any particular pains with them. Commercial travellers 
could tell a different tale. Let anyone who may be a guest at the 
principal inn of a small country town contrive to get a look at the 
commercial travellers’ room, and he will see at a glance how sump- 
tuously they fare there every day, and will perhaps make invidious 
comparisons between their luxury and his own lot. But the 
landlord is quite right: he knows that, as surely as the months 
come round, the well-known visitors will reappear; and he welcomes 
them accordingly. Indeed, an ingenious friend proposed to have 
a small sample case made, and to sail under false colours to better 
quarters. 

Some reviewers of my ‘Streets and Homesteads’ have kindly 
pointed out where an out-of-the-way country town possesses houses 
or remains of interest, or an ancient inn that I had not known of. 
And this is valuable indeed, for they will remember how easily such 
things are passed by, as it is difficult to explain our wants in this 
respect to station-masters or landlords ; and country-guides, if ever 
so accurate, are not written with a view to advance the progress 
of art, or amateur archeology. 

I feel almost tempted to quote again a few words I used at 
an archeological society, and say that those who wander away for 
their holiday to Belgium, or the Rhine, or Switzerland, often think 
but little of the delights they leave behind. ‘ Within a few miles 
of where these lines are written are the Cheshire hills, neglected 
indeed by artists and tourists, but almost unsurpassed in beauty. 
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From one of these hills at Broxton no fewer than ten counties can 
be seen, and the landscapes on every side are as pleasing as they are 
broad and rich. The estuary of the Mersey is plainly visible on 
the north, and to the west are the bends of the Dee, showing them- 
selves at intervals in thin streaks through the dense foliage, like 
loops of silver thread on thick pile velvet. Chester is easily seen, 
as also Nantwich and Malpas, and Whitchurch, and many church 
towers besides that have stood the wear and tear of centuries. There 
are parks and black and white farm-houses scattered over the vast 
landscape; and in one direction, where a long stretch of road is 
visible, a coach (for there are a few stage-coaches left) looks only 
like a speck, and hardly seems to make any progress at all. Again 
and again the plains we overlook have figured in the civil wars, and 
we are reminded of monarchs who “ waded through slaughter to a 
throne,” while at the same time the woods of Gresford and the 
tower of Wem are plainly visible—-the one gave birth, and the 
other a title, to the judge who shut the gates of mercy on man- 
kind.’ 

' Bicycles have had their use in inducing young men to travel 
along their own lanes. Not that I can speak as an adept, lacking 
‘indeed the robur et ws triplex, and one never learns the initiatory 
stages from observation : indeed, to most, these conveyances have 
a sort of cometary existence, and are not, as a rule, mounted or 
dismounted in public; but the gentleman who may have given 
10/. or 151. for a bicycle will be apt to stay at home for his holi- 
day, and see some of the sights of his native country. These 
modes of locomotion are probably in their infancy, and it would 
be quite practicable to have an increased number of double 
wheels, on axles, that could be extended or diminished according 
to the size of the party, while light baskets would carry all that 
was required. The first locomotives would attract much interest, 
doubtless ; but the first bicycle did the same, though now one 
passes by unheeded. 

If from the beautiful scene spoken of on the Cheshire hills we 
turn our journey southward, we soon arrive at the fine old country 
town of Malpas, pronounced in the neighbourhood Mawpas. It is 
not the seat of any industry, but merely an agricultural centre, and 
five or six trains daily stop at its station. There is of course the 
well-known history of a great castle there, and many names of fields 
and crofts, and some streets are derived from its component parts; 
for it must be remembered that we are near the.Welsh marshes, 
where for many centuries Judah vexed Ephraim, and Ephraim 
Judah. 

Parts of the castle walls yet remain, and it is supposed that, for 
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protection, the grand old church was once enclosed in them. The 
burial-places of the Egertons and the Cholmondeleysare here, and the 
sleepy old town was once the scene of knightly splendour; nor was 
this splendour confined to the castle, for Malpas Old Hall, which was 
unhappily burnt down last century, was the seat of the Brereton 
family, whose hospitalities quite equalled those of their neighbours. 

It would be most unjust to ask the traveller whom we are en- 
deavouring to persuade to see his own country, to search parish 
records, though these often contain gems of the purest ray; no— 
let compilers of guides do that : there will not be a lack of volun- 
teers if their labours are wanted ; and as an instance of what there 
may be in some neglected spot, let us turn to the story of Richard 
Dawson, who lies in the churchyard; for all the knightly fami- 
lies, whose names are now household words in Cheshire, would 
hardly find in all their records so great an instance of heroism. 
We might search for his equal the history of Greece or Rome, 
and search perhaps in vain. His history is alluded to by both 
Ormerod and Lysons, and there is no doubt of its accuracy. One 
of the plagues that were such terrors to our forefathers visited these 
parts in 1625, and committed frightful havoc. In Malpas there 
was hardly a house in which there was not more than one dead ; 
and among others the Dawsons, who were in humble circum- 
stances, came in for more than their share of the common 
calamity. Thomas Dawson died August 15, and his daughter 
Anne, August 20, and later on in the same day his wife Anne. 
His brother Richard, who was a very powerful man, had seen them 
die, and felt symptoms at the time that the deadly malady had 
laid its hands on him. He told his brother’s son that they who 
were at home would not have strength enough to bury him, and 
their neighbours were as badly off themselves: so he used what 
energy was left to dig his own grave, and putting some bundles of 
hay in it, he covered these with a blanket and lay down to die. 
It was summer weather, and he can hardly have suffered on that 
score, for he lived till August 24, or four days after the death of his 
brother’s wife, whose son attended him as well as he could in his 
grave. But the hand of death was on him too, and he only sur- 
vived his uncle four days longer. As for any parallel we can 
find in the heroes of Greece or Rome, Pericles broke down, and 
we like him all the better for it, when he placed the wreath on his 
last daughter whom the plague had smitten. Curtius rode into the 
chasm with all Rome admiring, and must, as has been truly said, 
have not under-estimated himself when he considered he was the 
most valuable thing Rome possessed; but here, without the 
applause of senates, one to whose memory a storied urn would 
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be little more than a mockery, quietly lay down to die in a grave 
of his own making, for he said that, as he was a heavy strong man, 
he was heavier than his ‘nefew and another wench’ would be able 
to bury. 

There is one peculiarity in Malpas church: it has two rectors, 
each with imposing rectory-houses and large revenues. 

The road to Malpas from the station is about a mile and a half 
long, and lies through a beautiful country; a rich plain is spread 
out on our left hand, that embraces the southern part of Cheshire, 
and extends far away in Shropshire, and is bounded in the blue 
distance by the Haughmond Hills, where the battle of Shrewsbury 
was fought, and Falstaff slew the hot Percy. To return, however, to 
the double rectory. There is a tradition which is most rigidly 
held in the old town, that on one occasion King James, who occu- _ 
pied much of his time in the north, spent an evening at Malpas, 
and met, as was to have been expected, the rector and his curate, at 
the old Lion hotel, enjoying a bottle of sack. He was incognito, 
and joined the company; and when the time came for reckoning 
the curate proposed that they should clear off the stranger’s score, 
but the rector objected, saying that it was not Malpas fashion. The 
tradition goes on to say that the king, when he arrived in London, 
wrote out a patent dividing the rectory into two, and giving the 
curate his choice of the moiety ; and the chair in which he sat, a 
very curious ash one, is shown as the seat the monarch used. But, 
unhappily for the legend, there is in the muniment-room at Chol- 
mondeley Castle a deed conveying the site of a Chantry chapel to 
the Cholmondeley family, signed by both rectors, in the fourteenth 
century. But for all this, the tradition is an article of faith with the 
inhabitants. 

Malpas church, it is pleasing to say, has never been restored, 
and the black oak pews have the devices of the families they belong 
to, in the majority of cases, painted on the doors. One almost 
dreads entering an ancient church now, for fear of seeing the old 
oak removed, and open pitch-pine benches in its place. 

Malpas is not at all unlike an old French town, or perhaps it 
more closely resembles one of the quaint old country towns we 
meet with if we leave the Rhine for a stroll from the river. 

There is an old market-place with the great row of octagonal 
steps for a cross, which has been replaced recently: these were the 
steps where monks from Combermere or Chester used to address the 
people at intervals during the market, and collect tolls; but now 
the markets, like the monks, are matters of history. In the middle 
of the town is the ‘ Crown, an old-fashioned inn of imposing ap- 
pearance ; indeed, it would not discredit a street in London with its 
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Dutch bricks, and stone quoins, and rows of windows ; but now its 
rooms are tenantless, excepting one or two that have sunk into a 
public-house—all the remains of its former glory. Opposite this is 





Malpas, Cheshire. 


the ‘ Lion,’ which contains the singular chair alluded to, and is a 
pleasant oak-panelled old house, such as one reads of in Dickens’s 
coaching scenes. 


2 
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It is difficult at times to avoid an appearance of guide-book 
writing in such a paper as this (though, indeed, I can read any guide- 
book to any part of England with interest, even though the place 
may be strange), but to pass over Malpas without noticing its 
church would be leaving Hamlet out of the play indeed. There is 
a peculiarly venerable look about the noble edifice, which is almost 
of Cathedral dimensions. No restorer has scraped away the mould 
of ages, and it reminds one of the churches of twenty or thirty 
years ago, before it became the fashion to holystone an ancient 
front. The architecture seems to be of about the time of Henry VII., 
and the interior of the church, which is characteristic of the time, 
is so light that it seems almost like a vast birdcage. Two noble 
chapels of the Cholmondeleys and Egertons, enclosed in open oak 
tracery, stop the end of each aisle, and these have a floor-space of 
500 feet each, while, of course, effigies of old barons sleeping in 
cold dull marble adorn them. Bishop Heber’s father was the rector of 
Malpas, and here he was born ; and it is mentioned as a curious trait 
of the pomp of an old dignitary that he used to drive in a coach- 
and-four from his own house to the church, though the road lay 
entirely through the rectory grounds, and is not more than a three- 
minutes’ walk in length. 

A few miles to the north-east of Malpas is Nantwich with its 
grand old parish church—one of the finest, indeed, in England. 
The people fought on the parliamentary side with great desperation 
during the civil war, and temporary earthworks were constructed 
to encircle the old town. The street shown oppusite may be taken 
as a fair example of the road-way we might have expected to find in 
the Tudor period. In some parts a man with a hand-cart would 
experience a little difficulty in threading the narrow lane; but the 
houses are yet in a very substantial condition. 

Another old Cheshire town is Northwich, on the Weaver. Itis 
the centre of the great salt region of this part of England, and it 
sends the product of its mines to all quarters of the globe. This 
town is well worthy of a visit, if only to see the curious way in 
which the houses incline towards each other and from each other 
in wrong directions, while props are used to keep them as nearly 
upright as circumstances will permit; but unhappily there is an 
insidious foe at work, and the whole town is sinking. 

Along the valley of the Weaver, rock salt is deposited at vast 
depths, and as this is quarried out, room is made for water to per- 
colate and form brine, which is pumped out and manufactured for 
commerce; so that ‘ rank corruption, mining all within, infects un- 
seen,’ and consumes but too surely the foundations of Northwich. 
The coffee-room of the ‘ Crown’ is rather dim, and I have known 
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a gentleman who was a stranger to the place, and one whose way 
of life was unexceptionable, rise up after his lunch to go to the fire- 
place, and measure his whole length upon the floor—giving him, as 
he afterwards said, an impression that the moderate quantity of 
wine he had consumed had been tampered with. Floors are propped 
up and wedged up from cellars, and lobbies are lowered to suit the 
levels, but it is only a question of time, and Northwich, in all human 
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Ancient Street, Nantwich, Cheshire, 


likelihood, will at last be buried in a salt-mine. Owners of property 
are now, it is true, alive to their impending danger, and have re- 
quested the Home Secretary to grant them a royal commission to 
investigate their grievances, before the fate of Northwich resembles 
in some degree that of the Cities of the Plain we read of in Scrip- 
ture history. But the Home Secretary does not see his way to 
grant their prayer; and it is said that some owners of tene- 
ments are already meditating a flight hefore Northwich shall have 
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dissolved like some insubstantial pageant, and left but a -wreck 
behind. Of course the celebrated prophet Nixon, who figured 
nearly five centuries ago, has had his say in the matter, and pre- 
dicted this among other calamities that are to befall his native 
county. Local prophets are like the son of Imlah, they ‘never 
prophesy good, but always evil,’ though it may be true, as he pre- 
dicted, that the day would come when Northwich would be a lake 
on the Weaver river. 

The beautiful meres that we find in Cheshire and the northern 
part of Shropshire are held by many to have been formed in some 
such manner, though opinions differ widely as to their appear- 
ance. One thing is certain, that over the surface of this salt region 
unlooked-for collapses of land have from time to time taken place, 
and I have seen a farm-house suddenly sunk, and only the chimneys 
left on a level with the highway. And there are many pools that 
have certainly had such an origin, though whether or not it can be 
claimed for small lakes, as they might be called, like Combermere 
or Ellesmere, is to some extent conjectural, At the farther margin 
of the salt district is the old-fashioned town of Whitchurch ; there 
is an ancient market-place with many fine old houses, but the chief 
interest centres in the church, which is a rectory of great value ; 
the rectory park, studded with elm and shade trees, spreads 
away in ample acreage from the churchyard walls. The church 
has indeed been sadly altered, and almost rebuilt; but the older 
part contains the ashes of the great Talbot, who has been immor- 
talised by Shakespeare. In the First Part of Henry VI., Talbot has 
sent for his son to tutor him in the ‘ stratagems of war,’ that he 
might sustain the military renown of the Talbot family, but finds 
that a terrible and ‘ unavoided danger’ has overtaken the expedi- 
tion, and urges his son to fly. The latter, however, utterly refuses, 
and says he would never be thought his son— 

He is not Talbot’s blood 
That basely fled when noble Talbot stood— 
and when the battle interrupted their colloquy, and young Talbot 
had fairly won his spurs, his father in a long argument again urges 
his flight ; but young Talbot tells him to 
Talk no more of flight, it is no boot— 


to which the father replies— 
_ Then follow thou thy despérate sire of Crete, 
Thou Icarus: thy life to me is sweet. 
So they again join the conflict, and are slain ; and in act iv. of the 
play Sir John Lucy goes to the Dauphin’s tent to ask for Talbot’s 
body, and herein the interest of the monument at Whitchurch 
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commences. Lucy asks for the ‘Great Earl of Washford, Water- 
ford, and Valence, Lord Talbot of Goodrig and Urchinfield, Lord 
Strange of Blackmere, Lord Verdun of Alton, Lord Cromwell of 
Wingfield, Lord Furnival of Sheffield, the thrice victorious Lord 
of Falconbridge, Knight of the noble order of St. George, worthy 
St. Michael and the Golden Fleece,’ &c. &c., till Pucelle says— 

Here is a silly stately style indeed, 

The Turk, that two and fifty kingdoms hath, 

Writes not so tedious a style as this ; 

Him that thou magnifiest—fly-blown lies here ; 
and the Dauphin contemptuously adds, ‘Go take their bodies 
hence,’ in rejoinder to Joan of Arc, ‘ For God’s sake, let him have 
them, to keep them—they would but putrify the air.’ Now, 
Talbot was buried in a tomb of the chancel of Whitchurch, and in 
some recent repairs his ashes came to light. One always deeply 
respects the sentiment of his great chronicler in Stratford church— 

Good friend, for Jesu’s sake forbear 
To dig the dust enclosed here ! 
but as in the ordinary course of events the remains were exposed, 
it is not uninteresting to know that they quite correspond with what 
might have been expected, and they are re-interred in the same 
tomb. Talbot was a man slightly, but only slightly, above the 
middle height, evidently of great symmetry, and it was clear that 
he possessed the higher orders of intelligence. It is evident also 
that he was wounded many times before he fell, and the scene in 
Henry VI. is probably not far removed from the truth. Indeed, 
when Shakespeare wrote, or perhaps from when he could remember 
to have heard the French war spoken of, not more than a quarter 
of a century would have elapsed between his informant discussing 
the battle with a combatant, and relating his tale to Shakespeare. 
Wem lies a few miles to the south of Whitchurch, and has a 

weird interest as being the place from which Judge Jeffreys took 
his title. It is a beautiful old town, with a broad street, from 
which others diverge. The judge was born at Acton Park, not very 
far distant. He had spent some of his great wealth in acquiring 
land in the neighbourhood, and also owned the Manor of Wem. 
There is, or there was a few years since,a portrait of him at 
South Kensington, and strange as it may seem, he was a genial 
pleasant-looking man, without any trace of the cruelty and wicked- 
ness in his countenance that will make him a byword for ever in 
history. Indeed, judging from some records of trials that are pre- 
served verbatim in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, he 
could be merry in trying a civil case, and carry an audience with 
him. 
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Almost equally distant from Whitchurch is Market Drayton, a 
goodly specimen of an old-fashioned town. The streets are broad, 
and the few inns are unexceptionable. Black and white houses with 
carved fronts are continually met with, and the situation of the 
quaint old place can be judged by the drawing—which is taken 
from the Shrewsbury road. 

There is a fine Norman doorway to the church, but unhappily 
the tracery of the windows has been removed. Near Market Dray- 
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Entrance into Market-Drayton, Shropshire. 


ton was fought one of the battles of the Roses, one of the singular 
conflicts in which men took each other’s lives for a cause they did 
not understand, nor indeed their betters over them—smiting and 
being smitten for some claimant they never saw, and who, if their 
remains had been carried past him to burial, would have called the 
sorrowing relatives ‘untaught knaves, unmannerly to bring a 
slovenly unhandsome corse betwixt the wind and his nobility.’ 
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In Henry VI.’s time Nevil, the Earl of Salisbury, with something 
like 5000 Yorkists, met Lord Audley with nearly double the num- 
ber of Lancastrian followers who were in a great measure recruited 
from the parts of Cheshire we have been considering. Lord Audley 
with most of his followers was slain, and Salisbury marched to the 
beautiful town of Ludlow, where he met Richard, Duke of York, and 
took measures to secure the crown for his liege. 


ALFRED RIMMER. 
(To be continued.) 
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Kousseau’s ‘ Julie.’ 


THERE are few more interesting or more attractive episodes in the 
eventful “career of Jean-Jacques than that portion of it associated 
with the name of Madame d’Houdetot, a period he often looked 
back to in after years as recalling one of the pleasantest memories 
of his life. It was while still enraptured with the calm solitude of 
his retreat at Montmorency, absorbed in the composition of the 
New Héloisa, and striving to discover in the resources of his 
imagination a fitting type for the heroine of that extraordinary 
work, that the model so ardently desired suddenly presented her- 
self before him, possessing, as it appeared to him, every wished-for 
characteristic of the long-sought Julie. We shall have occasion 
by-and-by to revert to this interview, destined to exercise so great 
an influence on the sensitive mind of Rousseau; but it will 
previously be well briefly to glance at the origin and social 
position of perhaps the only woman whom he can be said to have 
really loved. ~ 

Elisabeth Sophie Francoise de Bellegarde was born in Paris 
December 18, 1730. Her father, M. La Live de Bellegarde, one 
of the leading financiers of his time, was nominated fermier général 
in 1721; of her mother, whose maiden name was Marie Joséphe 
Prouveur, little is recorded beyond the fact that she died in 1740, 
leaving her daughter, who had then scarcely attained her tenth 
year, to the care of her sister, Madame d’Esclavelles. This lady,! 
besides being extremely dévote, was by no means qualified to 
undertake the charge of a lively and impressionable girl; and the 
youthful Sophie, as she was usually called, had some difficulty in 
accustoming herself to the methodical regularity and unvarying 
monotony of her new abode. ‘ Nothing,’ says Musset-Pathay, ‘ was 
more repugnant to the austere principles of Madame d’Esclavelles 
than the habit constantly indulged in by her niece of occupying 
her leisure hours in writing verses, for which she had a natural 
taste; and after several vain attempts to check this (in her 
opinion) deplorable inclination, she had recourse to summary 
measures, and, confiscating every obnoxious specimen she could lay 
her hands on, ordained that in future the time hitherto wasted in 
such unprofitable pursuits should be more advantageously employed 


1 Her only child, Louise Florence Pétronille Tardieu d’Esclavelles, married in 1745 
La Live d’Epinay, eldest son of M. de Bellegarde, Madame d’Epinay and Madame 
d’Houdetot became, consequently, sisters-in-law. 
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in keeping the accounts of the household. Reluctantly applying 
herself to the uncongenial task, Sophie endeavoured to concentrate 
her faculties on the imposing array of figures submitted to her for 
inspection; but in spite of her good resolutions, the poetic impulse 
was still strong within her, and, finding one day a vacant space 
between two lines of a coachmaker’s bill, she could not resist the 
temptation of filling it up with a verse, the discovery of which so 
incensed Madame d’Esclavelles that she sent for M. de Bellegarde, 
in order that the culprit might be suitably reprimanded. Much 
to her amazement, after carefully examining the interpolated stanza, 
he remarked that for a girl of her age it was not bad, but that it 
might be improved by correction ; whereupon he took a pen, made 
the requisite alteration, and handed the paper to his indignant 
sister-in-law, receiving in return a kiss from the delighted Sophie, 
who was henceforth allowed to cultivate the muse whenever the 
fancy prompted her.’ 

The year 1748 brought with it an important change in her life, 
alluded to as follows in the Memoirs of Madame d’Epinay :—‘ Mimi 
(the pet name of Mdlle. de Bellegarde) is going to be married ; itis 
a settled thing. Her future husband is Count d’Houdetot, a young 
man of good family, but with little or no fortune, twenty-two years 
old, a gambler by profession, as ugly as the devil, and only a sub- 
altern in his regiment; in a word, perfectly unknown, and to all 
appearance destined to remain so.’! The same writer gives an 
amusing and graphic account of the manner in which this union 
was projected and arranged by the bridegroom’s family, aided by a 
complaisant relative, M. Filion de Villemur, called in the Memoirs 
M. de Rinville, which is curious as descriptive of the manners of 
the time. 

‘To make a long story short, I must tell you that we all went 
to dine at M. de Rinville’s, and on entering the room found the 
entire family waiting to receive us—M. and Madame d’Houdetot, 
their son, and all the Rinvilles. On our arrival, the Marquise 
d’Houdetot rose to meet us with open arms, and embraced my 
father-in-law, my mother, Mimi, and me, although she had never 
seen us before in her life. M. de Rinville then took my father-in- 
law by the hand, and presented him ceremoniously to Madame 
d’Houdetot, who in her turn presented her son and husband to 
him ; after which we were all presented and duly embraced. The 
Marquise is a middle-sized woman, fifty years old at least, thin 
and pale, with expressive eyes and animated gestures: her husband, 
who resembles the king of spades, may be about twenty years 
older. When seated, he leans his head on his cane with a medi- 


1 Notwithstanding this prediction, Madame d’Epinay lived to see M, d’Houdetot 
lieutenant-general in 1780. 
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tative air, repeats his wife’s last words, grins and shows his teeth, 
which it would be more advisable to avoid displaying. Madame 
d’Houdetot made my sister (Sophie) sit by her, and in less than 
two minutes was enchanted with her grace and esprit. At table, 
the young people were placed near each other ; M. de Rinville and 
the Marquise took possession of my father-in-law, and my mother, 
who refused to be separated from Mimi, sat between her and the 
old Marquis. After dinner, when we had returned to the saion 
and had taken coffee, M. de Rinville began to broach the question 
of marriage; and, addressing my father-in-law, treated us to 
something like the following discourse. “ Between such old 
friends as we are,” he said, “the subject can be treated openly and 
without constraint; I look upon your children, both of them, as 
my own, and therefore, I say, we only require a Yes ora No. Your 
daughter, my dear De Bellegarde, has quite charmed the Marquise, 
I can see as much, and the young Count is equally smitten; 
Mademoiselle has but to own that he is not displeasing to her, and 
the matter is settled at once.” “Excuse me,” interposed my 
mother, perceiving Mimi’s confusion,“‘it appears to me that things 
are not sufficiently advanced to render it necessary for the young 
people to declare their sentiments one way or the other, and—” 
“ Quite right,” exclaimed M. de Rinville, “ perfectly right; we will 
leave them to themselves while we discuss the articles of the 
contract ;” and so saying, he gave his arm to the Marquise, and 
led the way to where my father-in-law was sitting ; the young Count, 
Mimi, and I remaining where we were, but within hearing of all 
that passed. When he had made them all sit in a circle, M. de 
Rinville opened the proceedings by stating that the Marquis 
d’Houdetot agreed to give his son an estate in Normandy worth 
eighteen thousand livres a year, besides the cavalry troop he had 
purchased for him the year before. The old gentleman, leaning 
on his cane as usual, nodded acquiescence ; while the Marquise 
glanced eagerly at my father-in-law and my mother, to note the 
effect produced on them by the proposal. “As for me,” she said, 
“JT know nothing of business matters, but I give all I have to give, 
that is to say, my diamonds, monsieur, my diamonds; they are 
very fine ones, and whatever may be their value, they belong 
henceforward to my daughter-in-law.” ‘A most liberal offer,” 
observed M. de Rinville, turning to M. de Bellegarde, who nodded 
assent, and declared that Mimi’s portion would be the same as that 
of his other children, namely, three hundred thousand livres on 
the wedding day, and an equal share of his own fortune after his 
death. “ Nothing could be fairer,” said M. de Rinville: “I pro- 
pose, therefore, that the contract should be signed this evening, 
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and the bans published on Sunday, so that they can be married 
on Monday.” 

‘The Houdetot family, one and all, applauded this suggestion ; 
but my mother and M. de Bellegarde objected with reason to such 
unseemly haste, the latter declaring that the contract should only 
be signed in the presence of his own relations. “That need be no 
obstacle,” said M. de Rinville; “while the notary is preparing 
the papers, you can inform the members of your family of the 
intended alliance, and invite them to your house to witness the 
signatures.” My father-in-law, with his accustomed weakness, 
consented to this arrangement, and, in spite of my mother’s argu- 
ments in favour of delay, they were overruled, and at the appointed 
hour the two families, who were utter strangers to each other, met 
at our house ; so that, after the Marquise had handed to Mimi the 
promised diamonds, the exact value of which was not mentioned 
in the contract, everyone present signed, and the marriage was 
fixed for Monday.’ 

As might reasonably be expected, this ill-assorted union, 
which took place February 10, 1748, proved anything but a source 
of happiness to either of the parties concerned. Madame d’Epinay’s 
description of M. d’Houdetot, at least as far as regarded his gam- 
bling propensities, was entirely correct ; and although, after having 
squandered not only the greater part of his own fortune, but also a 
portion of his wife’s dowry, he vowed to her in a fit of remorse 
that he would never again touch a card, and, what is more, kept 
his word, neither his habits nor his mode of life were calculated 
to inspire her with affection or respect. Like the generality of 
French marriages in the last century, theirs was merely a conven- 
tional alliance between two persons completely indifferent to each 
other, without a single taste or sympathy in common, and did not 
even interrupt the continuance of a liaison previously contracted 
by the husband, which remained in full force until the lady’s death 
in 1793.' It is therefore not surprising that, unappreciated as she 
was, Madame d’Houdetot should have been flattered by the devo- 
tion of the elegant and fascinating Saint Lambert, and, following 
the example of her sister-in-law, who consoled herself for the 
neglect of M. d’Epinay in the society of Grimm, should have 
insensibly reciprocated the attachment of the soldier-Academician. 

It was during his and M. d’Houdetot’s absence with their 
respective regiments in 1757 (the year of Rosbach) that she rode 
over in man’s guise from a country house near Montmorency, where 
she was staying, to the Hermitage, and surprised Jean-Jacques, 


1 «We both of us, he said, ‘Madame d’Houdetot and I, had a vocation for fidelity ; 
only there was a mis-arrangement,’—Morley’s ‘ Rousseau,’ 
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whose acquaintance she had made a twelvemonth before, in the 
throes of composition. His imagination suddenly pictured in the 
slight, graceful apparition the heroine he had so long and so vainly 
attempted to create; and, in hisown words, in Madame d’Houdetot 
he beheld his Julie. As Mr. Morley, in his admirable book on 
Rousseau, justly says, ‘this was the first onset of a veritable 
intoxication, which many men have felt, but which no man before 
or since ever invited the world to hear the story of.’ She was 
then twenty-seven years of age, and beyond a profusion of black 
locks curling naturally and reaching almost to her ankle, and a 
soft, winning expression of countenance, had no pretension to 
beauty; her features were irregular and strongly marked with the 
smallpox, her complexion was sallow, her forehead low, and she 
was moreover extremely short-sighted. ‘Her disposition,’ says the 
author of the ‘ Confessions,’ ‘ was angelic, its pre-eminent charac- 
teristics were gentleness and simplicity.’ 

It was doubtless this engaging frankness, and absence of all 
coquetry that constituted her principal charm; and it is easy to 
understand the impression produced by so unexpected an appari- 
tion on the sensitive mind of the voluntary hermit. Each of 
them, however, was absorbed by a different object—‘ she by Saint 
Lambert, I by her; ’ and her unaffected avowal of the attachment 
she felt for her lover inspired her listener with sensations of 
mingled admiration and jealousy, which every succeeding inter- 
view only tended to increase, until at length she became conscious 
of the sentiments she had unwittingly excited, and dispelled any 
hopes he may have entertained of supplanting his rival by quietly 
recalling him to his better self. ‘ Either let us break off at once,’ 
she said, ‘ or be what you ought to be.’ It does not appear that 
Saint Lambert troubled himself about the reports of Rousseau’s 
infatuation which from time to time reached his ears, nor that the 
friendly relations hitherto existing between them were in any 
degree altered by what had occurred; for shortly after, to Jean- 
Jacques’ astonishment, the pair came together to his cottage, asked 
him to give them dinner, and ‘ passed a delightful afternoon.’ 

Nevertheless, it was long before the tenant of the Hermitage 
succeeded in exorcising the spell which had so fatally enthralled 
him, and was sufficiently master of himself to recognise the folly 
of indulging a hopeless passion ; but little by little reason came to 
his aid, and enabled him to respond with comparative equanimity, 
though still with that restless petulance peculiar to him, to the 
kind and consoling letters addressed to him by the sympathising 
Julie. This correspondence, at first regularly kept up on both 
sides, gradually became less and less frequent, and, ere six months 
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had elapsed since its commencement, ceased altogether; partly 
owing to the lady’s apprehension lest its continuance might 
possibly prove distasteful to Saint Lambert, and partly to 
Rousseau’s time being then fully occupied by the completion and 
revision of the New Héloisa. From that period all intercourse 
between them, save one or two chance meetings, may be said to 
have terminatéd ; henceforward their paths in life were different, 
and the brief and solitary romance in Madame d’Houdetot’s other- 
wise uneventful existence was virtually at an end. The visit to the 
Hermitage, however, and its result, were not forgotten by her; 
forty-six years later, when pointing out to a friend the busts of 
Jean-Jacques and Saint Lambert in her garden at Sanois, she 
remarked that they were both friends the remembrance of whom 
she loved to preserve ; and she inscribed on the manuscript copy of 
the New Héloisa given her by its author the following words: 
‘ This book was presented to me as a token of the attachment of a 
celebrated man. His unhappy temper poisoned his life, but 
posterity will do him justice. If he possessed the dangerous art 
of palliating to virtuous eyes the faults of an impassioned heart, 
let us not forget that he strove above all to teach how to conquer 
them, and sought constantly to make others love and respect that 
virtue which it is not always given to frail humanity to follow.’ 

Residing alternately in Paris and at her country house near 
the city, she lived to witness the close of the reign of Louis XV., 
the accession and downfall of his successor, and passed unharmed 
through the stormy epoch of the Revolution. Her salon was the 
favourite resort of the most distinguished men of the time, among 
her especial intimates being Necker, Tressan, Suard, and subse- 
quently M. de Sommariva, Vice-president of the Cisalpine Republic, 
Chateaubriand, and Guizot. Miss Edgeworth, visiting Paris 
during the peace of Amiens in 1804, breakfasted with her at the 
Abbé Morellet’s, and records her impressions of the interview as 
follows :— 

‘Julie is now seventy-two years of age, a thin woman in a 
little black bonnet; she appeared to me shockingly ugly; she 
squints so much that it is impossible to tell which way she is look- 
ing; but no sooner did I hear her speak than I began to like her, 
and no sooner was I seated beside her than I began to find in her 
countenance a most benevolent and agreeable expression. She 
entered into conversation immediately; her manner invited, and 
could not fail to obtain, confidence. She seems as gay and open- 
hearted as a girl of seventeen. It has been said of her that she 
not only never did any harm, but never suspected any. . . . I wish 
I could at seventy-two be such a woman! She told me that 
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Rousseau, whilst he was writing so finely on education, and leav- 
ing his own children in the Foundling Hospital, defended himself 
with so much eloquence that even those who blamed him in their 
hearts could not find tongues to answer him. Once at a dinner 
at Madame d’Houdetot’s there was a fine pyramid of fruit. 
Rousseau in helping himself took the peach which formed the base 
of the pyramid, and the rest fell immediately. ‘ Rousseau,” said 
she, “ that is what you always do with all our systems: you pull 
down with a single touch, but who will build up what you pull 
down?” TI asked if he was grateful for all the kindness shown to 
him. “No; he was ungrateful; he had a thousand bad qualities ; 
but I turned my attention from them to his genius and the good 
he had done mankind.” ’ 

A graphic passage in Guizot’s Memoirs thus describes her 
weekly receptions at the commencement of the present century: 
‘Every Wednesday Madame d’Houdetot gave a dinner, to which 
all who had been once invited came when they chose; usually 
eight or ten were present. There was no luxury, no pretension ; 
the dinner was merely an excuse for meeting and conversation. 
After the meal she sat in her arm-chair near the fire, her head 
sunk on her bosom, seldom speaking, hardly moving, but always 
interested in what was said; a piquant and original mixture of 
old age and youth, of vivacity and repose.’ 

Saint Lambert died in 1803,' and M. d’Houdetot in 1806; 
she survived the latter seven years and breathed her last, sur- 
rounded by her family, January 28, 1813. According to her ex- 
pressed wish, her heart was buried in the cemetery of Epinay. 
To the close of her life she retained that taste for poetry which 
she had diligently cultivated in her youth, and more than one 
graceful composition from her pen has found its way into print. 
The following couplet, however, written in her seventy-seventh 
year, and addressed to M. de Sommariva, the original of which 
now lies before me, is, I have every reason to believe, published 
for the first time :— . 

J’ay bu la coupe de la vie, 
Tantét du mal, tantét du bien ; 


A présent il ne reste rien 
Que le tendre noeud qui nous lie. 


Mais ce bien suffit & mon coeur, 
Sil embellit ma derniére heure ; 

A quelque moment que je meure, 
J’aurai vuidé la coupe du bonheur. 


CHARLES HERVEY. 








1 In his ‘Mémoires d’Outre-tombe,’ Chateaubriand affirms that after the death of 
the author of ‘ Les Saisons’ she never retired to rest without first striking the ground 
three times with her slipper, and addressing to her departed friend the nightly saluta- 
tion of ‘ Bon soir, mon ami!’ 
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Che Leaden Casket. 


BY MRS. ALFRED W. HUNT. 


Carter I. 


—but this is fixt 
As are the roots of earth and base of all. 
Man for the field, and woman for the hearth: 
Man for the sword, and for the needle she: 
Man with the head, and woman with the heart: 
Man to command, and woman to obey ; 
All else confusion.—TzNNyson. 


Dr. Ricuarpd CaLvERLEY Brooke, of 350, Harley Street, was driving 
home one fine May evening, and had all but reached his destina- 
tion, when he received a considerable mental shock. He had been 
running his daily stage of duty since seven o’clock that morning, 
and now, worn out by this long strain on his clinical sagacity, was 
lying back in his brougham, when it stopped abruptly, checked by 
a little crowd collected outside his own door. Perceiving where 
he was, he got out of his carriage with medical celerity, rapped 
vigorously at the knocker, and then, to beguile the time, turned 
to see what was going on in the street. His vantage-ground of 
five or six steps of elevation above the roadway enabled him to see 
an Italian organ-grinder, who was at one moment gesticulating 
wildly, and calling upon heaven, earth, and all around to witness 
that he had a right either to make music, or be paid to leave off; 
the next playing a few frantic snatches of the street melody of the 
day ; then stopping to gesticulate once more, and again dashing at 
the implement of music and whirling round the handle to prove 
that he meant to maintain his rights. But with whom was he 
disputing ?—for all the dingy little knot of bystanders looked either 
stolidly indifferent, or merrily amused. Whilst Dr. Brooke was 
asking himself this, and watching the angry Italian, the dense 
crowd broke asunder, and then the second party in the dispute was 
made visible. This was an energetic, bright-eyed, and handsome 
little girl of eight; but that was not all, for she was Dr. Richard 
Brooke’s own niece. He, after his hard day’s work, was coming 
home to rest and quiet, and the steady pursuit of respectability of 
appearance in his dismal brick house in this cynosure of medical 
eyes, Harley Street, and he was met by such a spectacle as this! He 
had only a few years ago gained the footing which he was now 
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striving hard to keep—for who respects his doctor if he does not 
live in a good neighbourhood, pay one gentleman to open his door 
and another to drive that sine qué non, his trim little brougham ?— 
and all these things were difficult enough to keep, and the subtle 
aroma of respectability was ready enough to fly away from him, 
without the assistance of friends from within. Here was his own 
niece, who was to him as his own daughter, alone in the open street, 
standing amongst these ragamuffins, bareheaded, her hair thrown 
back in her excitement, and engaged in a warm contest with an or- 
gan-grinder! The child, finding that she was no longer penned in 
by the crowd, dashed up the steps to her uncle, who hastily glanced 
round at the windows near to see if the magnates of the street had 
witnessed this escapade, and then huddled her into the house as 
quickly as he could the very moment that the door was opened. 
‘ Olive, you naughty child !’ cried he, ‘ what is the meaning of this?’ 
And as the child did not speak quickly enough, he turned to the 
man-servant and said, ‘And you, John, I wonder you allow such 
things to be done; and your nurse, Olive, where is she ?’ 

Olive looked too much afraid to answer. John spoke instead : 
‘I was out on an errand, sir, but I have not been away five 
minutes; and nurse, sir, has gone to the London Library for Mrs. 
Brooke, sir, for some books of re-ferrence.’ 

‘ But, Olive,’ said Dr. Brooke, turning impatiently from his 
man, ‘I think you yourself, even if alone, might know better than 
to misconduct yourself so. What can have made you do such a 
thing ?’ 

Olive, who was always a little beauty, but prettier than ever 
now, with her flashing eyes and bright colour, hung her head a 
moment, then, seeing her uncle throw himself down in a chair as if 
quite tired out with fatigue and mortification, she crept up to his 
side, laid her head on his shoulder, and said, ‘I will tell you all 
about it, uncle; but please don’t be angry with me. I will never 
do it any more, so you know you need not be angry unless you 
like.’ 

She quite understood the nature of a perfect pardon, and her 
uncle saw that she did so, and said, ‘ Well, I won’t be angry. I 
see that you will never do this again.’ 

‘Never. But was I really so very naughty this time? Nurse 
was out, so I was with aunt upstairs, and she was writing, and 
thinking, and working so hard, and just then all at once that great 
nasty organ came and began to make its music, and Aunt Selina 
got cross with it, and at last she could not write at all. She tried 
ever so hard to go on, but it was of no use; she could not get a 
single thought up. So she threw down her pen and told me to go 
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and order some one to send that horrid machine away, and to 
tell the 'man that if he did not move on quickly he should go to 
prison for a whole fortnight. But nurse was out, and Betsey was 
getting baby to sleep and scolded me for going near her, and 
John was out, and cook said she was not fit to go to the front door, 
and I couldn’t find out where Agnes was, and I knew poor aunt 
was getting worse and worse all the time; so I just ran to the door 
myself, and opened it and peeped out, and there was no one outside 
then but the organ-man, and he did not look very cross; so I went 
to him, and told him quite quietly that I liked his music myself, 
but that my aunt did not, and so he must be so good as to go 
away at once, for as long as he was there I was quite sure she could 
not get one good thought up. I did not say one word about 
putting him in prison—that might have been enough to vex him— 
but I never said it. Now, was I really naughty ?’ 

Dr. Brooke kissed the anxious face which was now pressed 
so very near to his, and said, ‘You should not have gone out, 
Olive ; but you promise me never to do it again. What did he 
say?” 

‘C1, he got cross and noisy, and jumped about again, and I 
tried to explain that he could go somewhere else and play to 
persons who liked his kind of music; and then all at once I found I 
was shut in by a crowd of rude strangers, who would not let me get 
out, and kept saying, “Go it, little un! . Go it!” and then you 
came.’ 

‘ By-the-by, Olive, how was it that I found the house-door 
shut ?’ 

‘I shut it after me by mistake,’ replied the child; ‘ and if you 
had not come, I should never have got back until John, or some one 
belonging to the house, missed me and came, for I am not big 
enough to reach up to ring the bell.’ 

‘ Poor little darling!’ he said, taking her in his arms. * You are 
a good little girl, after all. Tell me what you have been doing 
all day.’ 

‘I did some lessons in the morning with Miss Dawson, and 
then ’ 

‘Did you do them well ?’ 

* Yes, she said so—all but the sums, but I can’t do sums well, 
they seem as if they cracked me all over somehow! Let me give 
them up. Only, then I shall have no lessons. I don’t call the 
others lessons—I like them. After Miss Dawson went away, nurse 
and I and Alick and Lucy, we went out, but not for a real walk, 
you know, for nurse went to pay the books and buy things, and we 
never seemed to get out of shops of some kind or other all the time 

aad 
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we were out, and then I had my dinner, and after that a good read, 
and then this bad thing happened.’ 

‘Never mind, Olive, I forgive you,’ said Dr. Brooke, who could 
not bear to see her distressed face. ‘ What did you read?’ 

‘I finished “ The Mysteries of Udolpho.” It is rather a ghosty, 
frightening book, isn’t it, uncle? Now I want you to advise me 
whether I had better read “St. Clair of the Isles,” ‘“ Fatherless 
Fanny,” or “ Humphrey Clinker.” They all sound nice!’ 

‘Good Heavens, child! What can your aunt be about ?’ 

‘You may always guess that,’ replied Olive, mistaking him. 
‘She is writing—that’s what auntie is always doing.’ 

‘And leaving house and children to go to ruin,’ thought Dr. 
Brooke, while he put Olive down and went to his wife’s room up- 
stairs. 

It was a comfortable study, reclaimed from the bedroom 
department of the house, with a large writing-table in the middle 
of it, covered with masses of blue scribbling-paper, sheaves of pens, 
piles of manuscript. Ina comfortable chair by this table sat Mrs. 
Brooke with hair pushed back and pale face, looking, in fact, as 
people are apt to look after a hard day of writing. She had 
evidently been at it ever since breakfast, and she had not yet 
changed her morning dress, though dinner was nominally due in 
ten minutes. She was a handsome woman of thirty-eight or so, 
with a fine well-formed face whose only fault was the important 
part the forehead played in it. It was prominent and large, and 
all the hair was drawn off it, and Mrs. Brooke thought its size 
betokened intellect of a gigantic order, though her husband threw 
the whole weight of his professional experience into the main- 
tenance of the opinion that the height of a forehead was no index 
to the amount of brains of its possessor. Mrs. Brooke was writing 
busily when he entered, and only said, ‘ Well, dear Richard, it is you, 
is it? If you have anything to say, I will speak to you in five 
minutes.’ 

‘I want to talk now, Selina F 

‘Not now—just wait one moment, or you will spoil one of my 
heroine’s best speeches. I'll tell you about it. You remember the 
story? Well, her aunt, Mrs. Nettleship, has just heard that Mr. 
Clement Disney—you remember that he is my hero, don’t you? . 

*Tut, tut, tut, Selina, do let them all rest for one moment,’ 
said Dr. Brooke ; ‘I must have a few words with you , 

‘Can you not wait five minutes, or till the evening? that’s 
better—I never write in the evening: r 

‘No, it must be now! I ' 

‘ That is always the way!’ murmured Mrs. Brooke ; ‘and then 
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people wonder how it is that, whilst women claim to be the equals 
of men, they have never produced any geniuses of the first rank, 
just as if women ever had any chance of doing any really good 
work! How can they produce good work? From early morning 
until late evening they have to give their minds to household 
matters of the most trivial and wearisome kind! No man would 
stand such a life for a day; but women have to endure it, and 
then, just as by hard thought and clever contrivance they have 
conquered one little half-hour for themselves and their work, and 
are sitting down to it quite delighted, in comes some servant with, 
“ Oh, if you please, mum, could I speak to you for one moment ? ” or, 
worse still, their own husband demands five minutes’ conversation ! 
And I know, Richard—I am sure, it is something disagreeable that 
you want to talk about, and that ruins one’s best thoughts so.’ 

‘ My dear love,’ said Dr. Brooke, ‘ I could have said all I had to 
say in less time than you have taken over that long speech!’ 

‘I never was diffuse, dear! You know that Mr. Chatterley’s 
reader, when he returned my: last novel to me, said that, though it 
was not quite what they liked to publish, still, the style was remark- 
ably clear and pointed ; and the reader for “ Temple Bar ” said the 
same thing.’ 

‘I wish to Heaven,’ cried Dr. Brooke, ‘ you would give up 
all this writing and go about your housekeeping as other people 
do.’ 

‘As other people do! Now, Richard, isn’t that just the least bit 
hard? If I were like other people, you might say that. But I did 
hope that you thought I was a little different—that I might do 
some good work some day.’ 

‘Good work! Selina, you will drive me wild. Surely you must 
see that your work ought to be keeping your house in order and 
looking after your children ?’ 

‘I do my very best with both house and children, not because 
such work is congenial to me, but because it is my duty ; but when 
all is well set a-going, Richard, surely I may have the time to my- 
self which other women spend in visiting ?’ 

There was some force in that argument, but then there must 
be some deficiency in Mrs, Brooke’s power of setting things well 
a-going. 

‘You should not send your nurses on errands when they ought to 
be attending to the children. They ought all to have been in the 
park this lovely afternoon—no wonder they look pale.’ 

‘So they ought,’ replied Mrs. Brooke ; ‘I must speak about 
that. It is not my fault that they were not, for they have my 
distinct orders to go out every afternoon when it is not raining ; 
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andif Pritchard was out doing an errand for me, Betsey was in, and 
she ought to have taken them : 

‘ But you ought to go to your nursery and see for yourself that 
your servants obey you. You ought to , 

‘Now, dear Richard, you are talking just like a man! What 
comfort would you have if I was always running here and there to 
see if this or that servant was doing her duty? Do they any of 
them do their duty? Is it likely they should? But they do 
something towards it sometimes, if you only let them alone! 
They will not stand being looked after ; they would all go away in 
a moment if I followed them about, as you seem to wish me to do. 
Mothers who are constantly in the nursery are always losing their 
nurses —— ’” 

‘But they generally keep their children,’ said Dr. Brooke drily ; 
“and your first duty is to look after them.’ 

‘ Richard, I do look after them.’ 

‘I found Olive alone in the street to-day wrangling with an 
organ-grinder! Do you call that looking after your children? 
Olive while with us is just as much our child as the rest of them. 
Is that respectable? I have a very hard up-hill fight, and am 
likely to have it, too, for some time to come ; but I do my work as 
well as I can, and I think you ought to do yours.’ 

‘Now, Richard,’ said Mrs. Brooke, at last laying down her pen, 
and looking at him as if touched to the heart, ‘ for once, dear, you 
are unjust. You could not have said a more unkind thing to me 
than that, for you must know that the only thing which keeps me 
slaving and toiling day after day at my writing in this way, is that 
I have such a strong wish to help you. I don’t do it a bit out of 
vanity, or desire to shine; it is all for you, I know that you have 
a hard struggle, but if I could earn six or seven hundred a year— 
and most novel-writers who get on earn far more than that—well, 
then, that would surely be helping you in the very best way I 
could.’ | 

‘If I might only choose what kind of help I should best like, it 
would be—well, looking after your house. Of course, dear,’ he con- 
tinued, for he was wretchedly uncomfortable at the very thought of 
giving her pain, ‘it is very good and kind of you to try to help 
me, but ; 

‘Don’t say but; be patient with me for a while. Mr. Chatterley 
would have taken my last novel, I know, and have given me some- 
thing for it too, if only that horrible war had not been going on. 
He said he could not publish anything that was not about the war, 
that nobody would read anything else ; and somehow or other that 
is always the way with my MSS. He always seems to like them 
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but there is always something or other going on which prevents 
his venturing to publish what I send him. You see, imaginary 
convulsions of society—which are the things I attempt to depict— 
strike people as very tame in the midst of great national upheavals : 
—such as this war which is going on now,’ she added, for her husband 
was silent in wonder at her blindness as to the true nature of Mr. 
Chatterley’s polite excuses. ‘ But I am all right now: this present 
novel will be ready to print by the time the war is over, and I am 
getting on so well with it. Sit down, Richard dear, and let me 
read you a capital bit I wrote this morning, it is not long.’ 

‘May I ask if we are going to have any dinner to-day, Selina ? 
It is twenty minutes past ——’ 

‘That is the worst of men,’ said Mrs. Brooke meditatively ; 
* you can never take them quite out of themselves. I don’t believe 
there is a man in all England capable of forgetting his dinner 
hour, or that he has a stomach, let one read what one will to 
him!’ 

‘By George, no! I should think not, said her husband 
heartily. 

‘I know,’ said Mrs. Brooke mournfully, ‘I know; but never 
mind, dear ; it does not stop my loving you.’ 

‘Well, I am going to my dinner,’ said Dr. Brooke, for he saw 
that he had no chance of getting any talk with his wife while all 
her MSS. were lying about. 

After dinner was over, Dr. Brooke approached the subject next 
his heart, and said in the most direct manner, ‘I wish toinform you, 
Selina, that when I came home to dinner to-day, your niece Olive, 
whom I look on as my own child, was in the street battling with a 
disreputable Italian organ-grinder.’ He purposely exaggerated 
slightly for the sake of inducing his wife to lend her ears. 

‘How odd of you to say, “ whom I look on as my daughter 
Don’t I look on her as my daughter too? And could anyone be 
more anxious than I am to bring up that child well? I am far 
more careful about the management of Olive than I should be if 
she were really my own. You see, I know so well what stupid, 
silly, fidgety people her poor dear father and mother are ;—so 
particular about trifles and appearances and that kind of nonsense ! 
And she was out in the street, you say? Well, all that I can say is, 
that she was a very naughty girl.’ 

‘ And all the windows were crowded with people looking on at 
the Brooke family disgracing themselves, and thinking we must be 
the queerest people in London! Why, I would not have had such 
a thing happen on any account! It is enough to ruin my 
practice |’ 


| 
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‘Perhaps she had better go to school,’ said Mrs. Brooke 
thoughtfully. 

‘You know my opinion of schools,’ growled the doctor. 

‘Well, could she not go out in the carriage with you some- 
times ?’ asked the lady; ‘that would do her good and keep her 
quiet.’ 

-  €Do you remember my taking her out once, and she wetted 
little bits of paper, and stuck them all over the carriage windows 
while I was with a patient ?’ 

*I can’t think what makes her so different from other children,’ 
murmured Mrs. Brooke. 

‘Most people would say that it was because she has no one to 
look after her.’ 

‘ Really, Richard, how you talk! It is not my fault that her 
parents live in India : I do my very best to supply their place. Did 
I not bring her here into my room to-day—just when I was writing 
a critical bit too? And I let her sit reading in a corner by the 
window for a couple of hours, until that unfortunate organ came.’ 

‘Reading! What was she reading?’ cried Dr. Brooke, who 
remembered another grievance. 

‘Well, dear, I hardly know; she was quiet, and that is the 
main thing; and as for books, she likes best to choose them for 
herself.’ 

‘ And she chose ** The Mysteries of Udolpho ” and “ Humphrey 
Clinker” !’ 

‘Dear me! poor child, did she? If she could only read writing 
quickly, I am sure she should read my manuscript.’ 

‘Selina, my dear, you are a fool! You really are, to talk in 
that way; and unless you mean to change very much, and devote 
yourself henceforth to the children, I must at any rate take Olive 
from you. I can’t help your ruining your own children, but I 
cannot let you ruin Chesterfield’s.’ 

‘Where would you send her?’ inquired Mrs. Brooke very 
calmly ; she knew that her intellect was quite above suspicion, and 
was therefore not in the least offended by her husband calling her 
a fool. 

‘To my mother and sister. I have no doubt they would take 
her ; but if you have the heart of a woman, you won’t let her go.’ 

‘I do love the child, I love her dearly, and should hate to part 
with her.’ 

‘ Keep her at home, then, and look after her.’ 

‘ But one has to make great sacrifices for art.’ 

Dr. Brooke’s lip curled a little. 

‘ Well, give me a little time to think it over,’ said Mrs. Brooke, 
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and a silence of about an hour ensued. Then she said, ‘If you 
think the dear child would be happy at Austerfield with your 
mother and sister, she had better go—not for long, of course, but 
for six months or so, until I get this novel, which I am busy with, 
out of my hands—for really, Richard, I should not be happy 
if I gave it up. You see, I have been buoying myself up so with 
the idea of coming to your room some morning and handing you a 
cheque for a thousand pounds all earned by my own work. Oh! I 
should be so proud that day ; and you know yourself that many a 
woman earns quite as much as that just by one book, so why 
should not I?’ 

‘Do as you think best,’ said Dr. Brooke rather roughly, for he 
did not at all want to lose sight of the child. ‘ You shall have 
your own way, but it seems to me that you are turning your back 
upon a plain duty and pursuing a shadow.’ 

‘I wonder whether he would change his opinion at all if I 
quoted Plato, and he found he was on my side,’ thought Mrs. 
Brooke, who for the last minute had been repeating to herself a 
bit from Lysis which seemed to suit the situation :—‘ The education 
of children of great men is often neglected ; indeed, if people are to 
be great, they can only attend to their own development.’ 

Judging by Dr. Brooke’s next speech, he would perhaps hardly 
have included his wife under the category of great, for he began to 
make an apparently irrelevant inquiry as to the price that could be 
got at the paper works for a ton of old writing-paper. 

After a while Mrs. Brooke persuaded her husband to listen to a 
long chapter fresh from her pen that very day. It was part of a 
tissue of troubles, each and all of which would have faded away 
if any of the actors in the story could have brought themselves 
to speak two words of common sense—only, if they had done so, 
what would have become of the poor lady’s plot? Dr. Brooke did 
not want her to write novels, so he listened in patient weariness. 
Great was his weariness, but great also were the recuperative efforts 
of nature in his favour: very soon he was fast asleep. His escape 
into dreamland was never discovered, for just as Mrs. Brooke was 
about to look up to see whether her husband's face was illumined 
with interest, they were both alarmed by a succession of agonized 
shrieks from the night nursery. They ran up in all haste, and 
there they found Olive, who, having used all the time which they 
had spent in dining in reading ‘ Melmoth the Wanderer’ by the 
light of the drawing-room fire, had worked herself up into such a 
state of excitement and terror that she refused to be left alone 
even for a moment. 

‘This decides me,’ said Dr, Brooke, after they had succeeded 
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in pacifying her; ‘that child shall go to Austerfield by the first 
train on Monday morning. I'll take her there myself. After all, 
my own children, poor things, won’t take much harm if they are 
neglected a little longer, but Olive is just at the very age to be 
ruined for life.’ 

And here we may as well inform the reader that Olive 
was the eldest child of Sir Chesterfield Brooke, a distinguished 
Indian officer, who was now at his post as governor of a frontier 
province, and continually occupied in repelling petty insur- 
rections and incursions. Olive had never been in* India, and 
could not remember ever having seen her father. She had been 
left in England as too delicate for the journey, and, having thus 
missed the chance of spending the early years of her life in that 
country, was now condemned to wait for a sight of her father 
and mother until she grew old enough to bear the Indian climate, 
or Sir Chesterfield resigned his appointment and came home. 

- To Olive these Indian parents were vague abstractions. The 
father and mother she knew and loved lived in Harley Street, and 
though she counted off on her fingers the names of ‘ sisters Amabel, 
Evelyn, Josephine, and Joanna, who live thousands and thousands of 
miles away from me,’ the mention of their names and of the miles 
which parted her from them only made her open wide her eyes— 
not her heart—that was given to the unruly Alick and to the Lucy 
and baby who were always crying in Harley Street. 


Cuapter II. 


Nor did he give them teachers, but they were allowed to wander at their own 


free will in a sort of hope that they would light on virtue of their own accord. 
ProrTacoras. 


WueENn Monday came, Dr. Brooke found that it was quite im- 
possible for him to leave town, so little Olive was sent down to 
Austerfield with a servant, and he was obliged to content himself 
with embodying in a long letter all the prohibitions and ordinances 
which he had devised for the child’s governance. This letter was 
addressed to his elder sister, Miss Lettice Brooke, who lived with 
her infirm father and mother in this far-away Yorkshire village, 
and was the person most likely to have the management of his 
little niece. He wished Olive to learn a few simple lessons, to read a 
few childish books,—which, from his recollection of the book-shelves 
of his youth, he had no difficulty in specifying,—and to run about 
the Grange gardens and fields in happy healthful freedom. All the 
novel-reading which had been so hurtful was henceforth to be 
rigorously denied her. No late hours were to be permitted, her 
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life was to be entirely simple, her mind was to be stimulated only 
as a child’s mind should be, by Nature’s daily show of wonders ; 
and if hereafter she never did anything beyond trying to under- 
stand these, and in some degree succeeded, Dr. Brooke asked for 
no other learning for her and believed that her own father also 
would feel that she had enough. He did not hesitate to confide 
to his sister his reasons for removing Olive from her aunt’s care, 
and as he knew Miss Lettice’s easy-going indulgent character, he 
made a great point of telling her how seriously harmful Olive’s 
course of reading had been both to her mind and body. He 
declared that he really believed that they should have lost the 
child if she had been allowed to go on in the same way much 
longer, and threw himself on Miss Lettice’s mercy, and relied on 
her love and affection, and extorted a promise from her besides, to 
watch over her charge most carefully, and see that she read no 
such books for the future. Miss Lettice replied at once, and even 
went beyond the doctor in her condemnation of all that he con- 
demned. Her dear brother might rely on her constant watchful- 
ness and care. Novels were most improper and dangerous things 
for children—indeed, as for that matter, for grown-up people too. 
There was no one who would not be the better for letting them 
alone, and her dear brother might trust her to obey him in this as 
in everything else. 

Dr. Brooke did trust her, and Olive went and arrived at her 
grandfather’s house late in the evening, when the air was golden 
with sunset. She saw the pretty old Grange which was now to be 
her home with eyes full of amazement. It looked strange after 
the dingy magnificence of London. It was a handsome old house 
in its way; and had belonged to the Brooke family for centuries, 
but it was low and unlike anything she had ever seen before. 
There were only two tiers of rooms in all, and the windows were 
rather small and half-hidden by Jargonelle pear-trees ; the purply- 
grey roof was diversified by splendid patches of yellow stone-crop 
and house-leek, and here and there a tuft of wall-flowers, or 
crimson snapdragons. It was a dignified-looking abode, and the 
rooms were large and picturesque; but Olive wondered at its want 
of height, and felt sure that there was some mistake about it, for 
the stairs were so short that you were at the top of the house 
before you seemed to have begun to go up. She was met by a 
pretty, pleasant old lady who told her that she was her Aunt 
Lettice, and taken into a room where her grandfather and grand- 
mother were sitting. They looked much older than anyone whom 
Olive had ever seen before, but the long journey had dulled her 
powers of astonishment, and she made no opposition to the general 
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dictum that bed was by far the best place for her. She was con 
ducted to the spare room, and, lost in depths of downy feathers, 
soon folded eyes and limbs to rest. 

When she awoke next morning, the birds were singing in 
the pear-tree which was trained round her window, the lately 
formed brownish-red pears looked pertly full of promise; the 
sun was shining on the branching pines which composed the 
pattern of the chintz of which the hangings of her bed were 
made—pines on which blue-grey parroquets were perched at 
measured intervals, some in grave, ruminating discontent, some 
with:inquisitive necks stretched to watch other birds like them- 
selves fluttering down to settle on the branch by their side. Such 
movément was there amongst these—such life, such expectation, 
and ‘all for: an object which to the end of time would be un- 
attainable! ‘Stupid birds!’ thought Olive in her own childish 
language, ‘how I wish you would get.flown! Making such a 
fuss,:and never getting one bit nearer the place you want to 
go to! I don’t like you, I liké the quiet settled ones best.’ 
And then ‘she remembered that’ restful and restless birds had 
alike been fixed and woven into the web where their part was to 
be played, and began to wonder if she, too, were so made that 
she could but do her work in life according to the instincts with 
which she had been born, and use the measure of power which 
had from the beginning been meted out to her. They called her 
naughty at home in Harley Street, and little Alick her cousin 
good, because she sometimes got out of bed and stole to an 
upstairs window to see the sun rise, and caught cold, while Alick 
refused to go when she summoned him, and quietly stayed in 
bed. ‘But, thought she, ‘I want to see sunrises so much that 
when the sky looks pink I seem as if I must go where I can see 
more of it, and Alick is different ; he cares nothing about them.’ 

Olive’s attempts to do her part towards solving the problems of 
‘ fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute,’ might have ended in 
giving her a bad headache if she had not suddenly caught sight of a 
large glass-doored book-case which nearly filled the entire side of the 
room. Large as it was, it was crowded from base to summit with 
books. Joy filled her heart, and she was out of bed in a moment to 
read their names. Theirnames! It was a novel-reader’s paradise ! 
There was scarcely a single book in the whole collection which 
she did not long to devour. Their mere titles were a feast in 
themselves: ‘Coelebs in Search of a Wife;’ ‘The Romance of 
the Forest; ’ ‘Manfrone, the One-handed Monk’ (these, alas! on 
a very high shelf); ‘The Pirate;’ ‘ Zeleuco’; ‘The Red Rover,’ 
and ‘The Water Witch.’ Swift as thonght, she got a chair, 
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opened the glass door, took out an old calf-bound volume with an 
attractive name, and began to enjoy the pictures in it. One repre- 
sented an affrighted maiden overhearing a villain of most repulsive 
appearance make a confession of some past act of wickedness to 
an equally unpleasant-looking companion. The eyes of the 
latter were starting from his head at the magnitude of the crime 
which had just been revealed to him. Thus ran the fragment 
of the novel which had been extracted to explain the illustration: 
* Ela listened and heard the monk exclaim, “ Thou indeed stolest 
the son, but this, this is the daring hand which administered the 
fatal draught to the father.”’ ‘Ah!’ sighed Olive, but her sigh 
was but a long-drawn-out expression of content—a feeding by 
anticipation on the sweets of that volume. Her next impulse 
was to begin at once to read, but even at the tender age of eight 
and a half, the little maiden had attained to the degree of 
experience which prompted the exclamation, ‘If they have got 
so far as to tell that, this must be the third volume.’ So she 
began to look for the first. 

Suddenly she felt an arm put round her and a kiss on her 
cheek, and heard a kind voice say, ‘ But, Olive, you ought not to 
be standing about in your night-dress; and none of these are 
suitable books for you.’ 

‘Aren't they, Aunt Lettice?’ said Olive with a face full 
of distress. ‘Oh, dear! Whata pity!’ . 

When Miss Lettice saw the change which had come over 
the child’s face, her soft heart was touched in a moment. ‘ Well,’ 
said she, ‘perhaps I might find one or two amongst them which 
you may read. Don’t be so anxious, dear child; I’ll look and tell 
you. Did your uncle say anything to you about what books you 
were to read ?’ 

‘He said I was not to read anything without asking your 
permission, and, Aunt Lettice, I am very sorry, but I am afraid 
I forgot. I was just going to read this when you came in 

‘But you will keep your promise, Olive?’ inquired Miss 
Lettice appealingly. 

‘Of course I will. Even if I hadn’t made a promise, I 
wouldn’t do anything to vex uncle if I could help it—no, not for 
the world!’ And Olive stoutly replaced the book which had 
tempted her so much. Still, she could not take her eyes off it. 
Suddenly she cried eagerly, ‘ But, Aunt Lettice, you will tell me, 
won’t you, what other things Ela heard those two men say to 
each other while she was listening, and what she did about it 
when she got away? It is not very safe for her to be so near 
them as she is, I should not like it. I suppose she is not afraid, 
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and that that is what makes her fit to be a heroine.’ And 
Olive sighed over her own shortcomings. 

‘ It is all a pack of lies!’ cried Miss Lettice with great decision. 
‘ Olive, I could not tell you the story of that book if I tried for 
ever. I would if I could,‘but I always forget what I read, an hour 
after I have shut the book.’ This was an assertion which Miss 
Lettice was in the habit of making. It served her as an excuse 
for never opening any book which was not a novel. ‘It was so 
disrespectful,’ she said, ‘ to forget a good book so quickly, that she 
really did not like to begin to read one.’ 

‘Have you quite forgotten everything about it?’ inquired 
Olive. ‘Is there nothing you can remember to tell me ?’ 

‘Not one word. I am very sorry, little Olive, but the whole 
thing has gone out of my mind as completely as if it had never 
been in it. Perhaps, added she, seeing the child’s disconsolate 
face, * perhaps I should not be doing so very wrong to let you 
read this one book—just this one. It is very short, and has 
pictures, and it is my fault for forgetting the story. I should 
have told it to you if I could have remembered it, and there is 
not much difference in telling it to you and letting you read it 
yourself; so I think you may as well keep it out. But mind,’ she 
continued, half repenting this concession, ‘ you must not tease me 
to let you read one of the other books, for I have given a promise 
to your uncle, and, you see, a promise is such a very sacred thing.’ 

‘I had better not read this, perhaps,’ said Olive, hesi- 
tatingly. 

‘Oh yes, you may read that. I have told you you may, and 
it was to be as I thought best: but no more—not one more. You 
will find me very strict about these things, Olive. I told your 
uncle I should be so.’ 

‘Oh,’ cried Olive in some triumph, ‘ but I have read ever so many 
of the books in this book-case already! I have read “ The Mysteries 
of Udolpho,” on this first shelf; and “ The Children of the Abbey,” 
and “ St. Clair of the Isles,” and * The Cottage on the Cliff,” on the 
one above ; and “ Melmoth,” and “ Tremaine,” and “ The Castle of 
Otranto,” and I dare say ever so many more.’ 

‘Dear me! Well, I should not have advised your being 
allowed to read those books—I certainly should not; but if you 
have read them once you may read them again, for no doubt you 
have got all the harm out of them you can get ; so when you want 
a book, Olive, you may just take one of those which you have read 
already. But no new ones, mind you, not one! You are not to 
ask me. And, oh dear, if you are not standing all this time with 
your poor bare little feet, and nothing on but your nightdress, and 
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that isa thing I am so very particular about! Jump down, and I'll 
send Hannah at once. She will help you to dress, and then come 
quickly down. There is some nice new milk, warm from the cow, 
waiting for you.’ 

‘I wonder what that is,’ was Olive’s thought, but she was 
ashamed to show her ignorance by asking. 

‘You may run about as you like, said Aunt Lettice after 
breakfast, ‘ but your uncle does not wish you to be allowed to 
play with the village children ; if you see any of them about, take 
no notice of them. You won’t see them unless you go to some of 
the gates.’ 

Olive, however, wanted no playfellows this first day. She had 
kingdoms, empires, new worlds to discover and explore, and hour 
after hour passed in entrancing bewilderment. She did not give 
much thought to the human occupants of the Grange and its 
gardens. She roamed here and there, and at first it was pleasure 
enough to pry into the recesses of folded leaves or cuplike flowers 
where the sun had not yet pierced its way, and to force the lurking 
dew-drops to run to seek their fellows; and merrily she laughed 
when, after a little helpless tumbling about on leaf, or petal, 
two drops as round as the © of Giotto bumped against each other 
and slowly and heavily rolled into one. When she was tired of 
that, she divided the garden into the four quarters of the world. 
She peopled them with imaginary inhabitants of all kinds, 
distributing these with as much regard to her own little theory of 
probability as was possible. An apple orchard was the abode of 
giants who walked about with heads high above the fruit-trees, and 
when the fruit was ripe and rosy would be able to look down on the 
best and brightest of the clusters at the very top, and take what 
they liked for themselves. Olive was sure that the beauteous 
Saba, wife to St. George of England, was chained to one tree far in 
the depths of the orchard, and, unless rescue came, would be 
devoured. Sometimes as the child passed this stronghold of 
gianthood, she timidly listened for the clash of knightly arms ; 
more usually she ran quickly by, lest she herself should be 
captured. A dense thicket of gooseberry-bushes was the hiding- 
place of serpents with endless lengths of coil; a bed of tender 
lilies of the valley sheltered fairies who climbed up the flower- 
stalks from bell to bell as by a delicately constructed ladder, and 
peered forth on the world from the highest of these tiny perfumed 
white tents, ready to take flight the moment any child of man 
appeared. After an hour or two, the whole garden was densely 
peopled by heroes and heroines of ‘ The Seven Champions of Chris- 
tendom,’ or of Madame D’Aulnoy’s Tales, and Olive went reverently 
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up and down, half overborne by the sense of the presence of 
these supernatural beings, in whose existence she all but im- 
plicitly believed. She was conscious of a certain feeling of 
fear as well as of reverence, and ran by the lair of the deadly 
snakes, trembled if a leaf rustled, and half expected to see the 
giants towering above the apple-trees, or an enormous hand 
stretched forth from amongst the lichened branches. She knew 
‘ The Castle of Otranto’ by heart, and was well prepared for the 
sight of nodding plumes at any unwonted elevation from the 
earth. She was familiar with corridors and subterranean passages, 
and with antique lamps whose slender flame expired just as the 
beautiful heroine or dauntless hero had become aware that he was 
no longer alone in the dark and vaulted chamber. Olive had 
always had a burning desire to find a concealed treasure, but 
never could feel that any such luck was likely to befall her in 
T.ondon, which was much too crowded for anyone to be able to 
take up a paving-stone in order to hide stores of gold or jewels. 
Now, in the country, every broad stone which she saw laid down in 
field or garden seemed to her the possible covering of a treasure 
of dazzling rubies or diamonds, all of which would be hers by 
right of discovery if she could but find them: or there was the 


hope, the scarcely hoped-for hope, that she might live to find, 
to see, and have for her own, handfuls, nay, basketfuls, of the 
jewels with the lovely names which it was her joy to read about in 
the Bible. 


Carter III. 


Truly I would the gods had made thee poetical—_As You Like It 


To mark the structure of a plant or tree, 
And all fair things of earth how fair they be—Caartzs Lams. 


AFTER a fortnight had passed, Olive, who had more than once 
looked wistfully at various little brown-faced village children, 
began to pine for a companion—some one to help her to play. 
She confided this wish to Aunt Lettice, and asked if she might 
play with Willie Morrison, the butcher’s nephew. He was a little 
London boy on a visit to his north-country relations in the village. 
She had seen him pass several times, and he was a very nice 
gentlemanlike boy, who wore a blue jacket, and not ‘ brown ribbed 
things like the village boys.’ 

‘Fustian, you mean,’ said Miss Lettice. 

‘ Well, fustian ; but Willie Morrison does not wear it, and he 
looks so nice. I am sure uncle would not mind my playing with 
such a good-looking little boy as that.’ 
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‘ Well, if you think so,’ replied Aunt Lettice, ‘I am sure I don’t 
object either. He is a good boy, I know, and it is dull for you; but 
you must promise me never to ask me to let you play with any of 
the other village children, and you must not bring Willie into the 
house or garden: your grandfather would not like that; and no 
other children, Olive, not one single one.’ 

‘Oh no; I did speak to two little girls one day—I on one 
side of the gate and they on the other; so you don’t call that 
wrong, do you, Auntie? And I just told them about the snakes and 
giants in our garden, and one ran away crying so loud you could 
hear her all the way to the village, and the other said I was “a bad 
girl and told lies!” Weren’t they stupid? But I like boys best, 
so never mind.’ 

Having obtained her aunt’s consent, Olive waited at the gate 
until Willie passed. She knew that he went down the lane every 
day about half-past eleven. She did not wait long. He wasa 
frank-looking, bright-eyed boy of her own age, with a quiet thought- 
ful way of looking about him, and a pale London-bleached face. He 
was kicking stones along the road as any other young gentleman 
might have been doing, and stopping every now and then to look at 
anything which interested him. 

‘Don’t go past the gate,’ cried Olive. ‘Stay and play with 
me.’ 

‘Girls can’t play,’ he replied doubtfully, but with something 
very like a pleased smile breaking over his whole face. 

‘Oh, but I can,’ said Olive ; ‘ besides, I can tell you stories.’ 

‘With plenty of killing in them ?’ 

‘ Yes, some with killing in them. But do you like stories of 
that kind best ?’ 

‘Yes, I like killing ones best, and murders out of the news- 
papers.’ 

‘I am afraid he won’t do,’ thought Olive, ‘he is vulgar-minded ;’ 
then she said, ‘I can tell you some killing stories out of books. I 
don’t like them in newspapers, they put such nasty bits in them, 
but I can tell you some which you will care far more for, out of 
Macaulay’s Lays, and the Scottish Minstrelsy. But, where were 
you going ?’ 

‘To my aunt’s, as far off as you can see along the lane. I go 
there every day with a message.’ 

‘Then you can’t stay and play ?’ 

‘ Ask if you may go with me.’ 

‘Well, dear,’ said Miss Lettice, in answer to this request, ‘if 
you feel that you could enjoy a walk, it is a sign that it would do 
you good to go. - I think'you may, for it is not far ; but remember, 
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in a general way I like you best in the fields close by, or in the 
garden.’ 

After this the children were inseparable. Willie was actually 
nearly two years older than Olive, but she was in reality older than 
he. She soon began to be warmly attached to the boy, yet she 
despised him intellectually, thought his taste in literature con- 
temptible, his aim in life woefully low, his feeling for poetry nil ; 
but in spite of all, after a while she loved him passionately. This 
love was the fruit of her novel-reading. She had cultivated it 
from a feeling that it was time she had a real lover of her own, 
and that there was no one else in Austerfield to play the part. 
Willie was the only boy who was gentlemanlike, and wore a blue 
jacket ; all the others were clods, who were cruel, and tortured birds 
and butterflies, and did not even look at flowers, but spent all their 
holiday time in cutting sticks, or throwing stones. Willie liked 
flowers without much prompting from Olive, never hurt animals, 
and was ready to devote himself from early morning till late 
evening to her. This was the only proof of love he gave her, but 
it was unfailing. Olive, who—thanks to her aunt’s general benevo- 
lence to children, and slippery manipulation of promises—had since 
she came to Austerfield read romances enough to turn a grown-up 
head, and who nightly sobbed as if her heart would break over the 
sorrows of Emily and Valancourt in ‘The Mysteries of Udolpho,’ or 
of Amanda in ‘ The Children of the Abbey,—who was used to the 
kind of novel in which hero and heroine go through every proha- 
tion, every misery and injustice which cruel parents, guardians, or 
traitorous uncles, and stony-hearted relatives can inflict, and at 
last come out of all, triumphant in love and happiness—would have 
liked some such stormy experience herself. She wanted Willie to 
protest his adoration. She in return would confess her love; all 
would go smoothly for a few weeks, during which they would keep 
their passion to themselves and grow nearer to each other daily ; 
then trouble would come, and for ten or fifteen years they would 
neither of them know a happy moment, but bear and suffer un- 
heard-of miseries and privations—perhaps be locked up and fed on 
bread and water—all which things they would go through with 
smiling faces and absolutely unshaken constancy. She pictured 
to herself the bliss of living for months with no other solace than a 
secretly conveyed letter, and foresaw the day when at length their 
Hyrcanian-tiger-hearted relatives would say that it was altogether 
in vain to try to part such faithful lovers—that they were made for 
each other, and that it was not in the power of mortal men to turn 
aside the decrees of fate. That is what she desired ; what she had 
was this: every morning when it was possible to go out, Willie 
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waited for her under a lime-tree in a very pretty field half-way 
between the Grange and the village. Then they walked in the 
fields around, making up large bunches of flowers which they loved 
far too well ever to throw away when tired of carrying them, 
They learnt to know so well where each flower grew that they 
could have found it in the dark, and to them the budding and 
blossoming of the fluttering bird-cherry, or the -waxlike and golden 
barberry, or the sight of the first long spike of lilac campanula, 
was an event waited and watched for for weeks. As the year ad- 
vanced,'they brought home baskets of mushrooms, leaves filled with 
wild strawberries, or cans of blackberries, and when tired they 
flung themselves down by the side of a tiny beck they were very 
fond of, and watched the trout lying with their heads up-stream, 
looking like semi-transparent golden-brown blots in the clear water, 
or the minnows flashing by in the sunshine. After two springs and 
summers together at Austerfield they attained a new sense with 
regard to birds, and found nest after nest with the instinct and 
precision of savages; and when winter came, that too brought its 
own joys. Children as they were, they never had a quarrel. 
Willie seemed passively happy and perfectly content to give up 
the direction of himself and of his days to Olive. Olive was 
happy, but she wanted something more. She longed to see 
Willie throw himself at her feet, and to hear him say, ‘ Olive, I 
love you with the whole strength of a@ passionate nature, and 
without your love I die.’ She wondered if he did love her. He 
appeared to do so, for he never seemed to care to be with anyone 
but herself. Sometimes the village boys met them, and called 
Willie a milk-sop, a lass-lad; but they very soon fled if he ran after 
them. 

There was only one thing with respect to which Olive and 
Willie were not in perfect harmony, and that was poetry. 
Perhaps Miss Olive, unconsciously to herself, affected to. admire 
things.which at her age she was unable really to care for, from 
deference to names which she had.been taught to respect. She 
repeated ‘ Lycidas’ to Willie (her uncle. had made her learn it). 
Willie was bored, and said it was very fine, and there was a good 
deal of it, and that he did not care for poetry except, perhaps, ‘ John 
Gilpin.’ Olive thought ‘ John Gilpin’ silly, and had a great dislike 
to poetry which only aimed at amusing her. Then she repeated 
one of Madame D’Aulnoy’s fairy tales, and behold! all Willie’s 
sympathies went with the dragons, and when they carried off 
wondrously beautiful princesses in mad flight through the air, his 
only wish was to know at what rate of speed they could fly. He 
was - bored: by ‘ Undine,’ which alternately. delighted and terrified 
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Olive ; and until it occurred to her to tell him ghost stories, she 
could not touch him on the side of wonder at all. 

She spent hours and days in planning their future life together, 
which was to be spent underground. Somewhere—the spot was 
unknown to her as yet—but somewhere, she was sure, half hidden 
by briers and brambles, they would find an entrance to a range of 
long-forgotten subterranean caverns which they would make their 
own of—hide from the knowledge of everyone, furnish stealthily, 
and then inhabit. There was endless food for thought and con- 
versation in furnishing and arranging these. The carpets were to 
be skins of wild beasts. The rooms were to be lighted with 
coloured lamps. There was to be a drawing-room, dining-room, 
and library. The library was to contain every book in the world. 
Willie was base enough to think of food; but food was pro- 
moted to the level of poetry when they remembered that no one 
must know of their existence, and that they must steal away by 
night to distant towns to bring back all they wanted, or Willie 
must take his gun and shoot in one night a provision which would 
last them for six months. They resolved to begin at once to save 
up their pocket-money to buy stores of candles, matches, gun- 
powder, and clothing. 

‘I mean,’ said Olive, ‘to wear crimson velvet in the cave, for 
it will look so pretty against the dark-brown rocky walls; and you 
too, Willie, had better wear some colour of the same kind; but we 
must have quite ugly common things when we go out, so that we 
may pass unnoticed as mere peasants. Oh! Willie, how delightful 
it will be!’ 

‘But we haven’t found our cavern yet,’ observed Willie, who 
was prosaic to the very backbone, ‘ and perhaps we never shall.’ 

‘Weare certain to find one,’ cried Olive. ‘The idea has come 
to us so strongly that you may be sure that it has not been given 
to us for nothing.’ 

‘It certainly would be awfully jolly to be always going about 
in the dark by night!’ said he. 

‘And so delightful to think no one knew where we were!’ 
added Olive. 

In the autumn after their first meeting, Willie had to return 
home and go back to school, but he was to spend his Christmas 
holidays at Austerfield. To Olive it seemed life would stand still 
from the moment when he left her, and she earnestly hoped that 
he would be equally miserable ; but Willie was wanting as regarded 
all due expression of his grief, if indeed he felt any pain worthy of 
the name. To him the knowledge that he was coming back at 
Christmas seemed a sufficient reason for bearing up in the interval, 
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and when he spoke of his return to London he dwelt principally 
on the fact that he hated learning lessons. 

‘ But, Willie, won’t you miss me, and our walks and talks ?’ 

‘Yes, of course; but mind, by that time it would be getting 
very cold for us to sit out.’ 

Olive would have sat down contentedly on the highest peak 
of frosty Caucasus, if she could but have had Willie by her side, 
and a tear rose to her eyes at his speech ; but she did not choose to 
let him see it, and hiding her face for the moment, she said, ‘ We 
will be happy at Christmas.’ 

* Yes, that’s a very jolly time. I like being here then, grand- 
mother does make such awfully good Yule cakes! Does your 
aunt have them made with sultana raisins or the others?’ 

Fora minute Olive perfectly hated him ; to show her indifference 
she said, ‘ Oh, no doubt she has them made good somehow, but I 
dare say I shall have to go to my own home at Christmas, so I shall 
neither see you nor the cakes.’ 

‘Oh, but if you are not here, Olive, I don’t want to come,’ ex- 
claimed Willie, who had so completely surrendered the conduct of 
his existence to Olive that he could not conceive life in Auster- 
field without her. She was content with that, and just on the 
point of saying,‘ Then you do love me, Willie, in spite of the bad 
speeches you make to me,’ but she was shy, and sat in silence 
wondering how she was to get through the weeks which must pass 
before Christmas came. 

When she bade Willie good-bye, she was pleased to see that 
he looked very much troubled about leaving, though shy of 
showing it. She slipped into his hand her own best-bound 
favourite book, in which with a very bad pen she had blotted 
in his name. ‘It is for you, Willie,’ she said, with quivering 
voice, ‘and you must not forget me.’ 

‘I am not likely to forget you, Olive—it is only eleven 
weeks ; 

Olive shivered; that speech was one which might be inter- 
preted in two ways and both disagreeable. 

‘Well, good-bye, Olive, don’t you forget me, or my rabbits 
either. You will see that they feed them, if your aunt will let 
you go; and mind, it is very bad to give them wet cabbage.’ 

‘We ought to kiss each other when we say good-bye, Willie,’ 
said Olive, for he was going after shaking hands with her. So, 
awkwardly enough, he gave her a limp, shapeless kind of kiss 
and went, while Olive, who had struggled to bear up until now, 
broke out into the most passionate agony of grief that she had 
ever known. To hide her tear-stained face she retreated to the 
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hay-loft. ‘There she stayed for hours uttering bitter complaints 
against destiny for separating her from Willie, against Willie for 
being so contemptibly small-natured as to part with no sign of 
pain from one who had been all in all to him for six whole 
months. She would eat no dinner, read no book, listen to no 
comfort, and when night came she went to bed thinking that 
every day of the next eleven weeks must be spent in equal 
wretchedness—how could it be otherwise when Willie was away ? 
She did fret next day, but in the evening she condescended to 
join the family circle, and there she heard something which 
comforted her and restored her love to the dignity of a faith. 
Mr. Begbie, the clergyman of the parish, was talking to her 
Aunt Lettice about the difference in the nature of girls and 
boys. ‘Girls,’ he said, ‘are little women almost from the 
beginning; boys, dull, stupid, blundering creatures, who till the 
age of seventeen or eighteen can neither express nor know the 
feelings which govern them.’ 

‘That’s it!’ thought Olive. ‘ Willie loves me so deep in his 
heart that he ’can’t go burrowing; down to see how much, but 
he loves me and I love him.’ She doubted his love no longer, 
but woefully missed his company, and hung about looking so dull 
and listless, that even her poor old grandmother, aged eighty- 
one, saw that she was ill, and therefore out of love with life and 
its enjoyments. With a gentle thought of the blessedness of rest 
in the tranquil grassy churchyard which she dimly saw lying 
before her own bedroom windows, she said, ‘I think they’ll be 
putting both of us in the ground together, little Olive, before so 
very long a time is over, if you don’t get stronger soon.’ Olive 
looked up in surprise and alarm at her grandmother, whose face 
was wrinkled and puckered, and whose lips were violet with 
age, then her eyes turned to the black and white headstones 
which marked the graves in the churchyard. She tried in an 
awestruck manner to think what it would feel like to be lying 
there by her grandmother’s side for years and years instead of 
running about on the soft green grass above. The idea was 
horrible. ‘I don’t want to die,’ exclaimed the child; ‘I don’t feel 
as if I could die.’ 

Then her grandmother put her cold hand on hers, and Olive 
recoiled as if Death itself had touched her. The movement was 
unperceived by the old lady, who said, ‘If God took you now, 
Olive, it would be a merciful act. You would be spared a long 
weary life of fighting with sin and sorrow.’ : 

*Didn’t you like your life when it was nice, grandmother ? 
I know it is not very nice for you now.’ 
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‘Yes, I liked it far too much! It is very wicked to set 


your affections on this life.’ 

‘ But,’ said Olive in desperation, ‘God gave you your life; 
did He think He was giving you a bad thing when He gave it 
to you? Did He want you to be miserable?’ 

The child began to cry, for a chill had fallen on her; and in 
dread of hearing more, she crept out of her grandmother’s room 
into the garden; but there, too, death and decay were busy. 
The trees were bare of leaves, the beds of flowers, Willie was 
away, and she felt desolate and hopeless. 

‘Nay,’ cried Miss Lettice, when, an hour afterwards, she went 
out and saw Olive’s pale face and her red eyes, ‘but this is the 
road to no place; you are fairly killing yourself for want of 
something sensible todo! You shall go to school to-morrow morn- 
ing, as sure as my name is Lettice Brooke.’ 

Her name was Lettice Brooke, and next morning Olive went 
to the village school, with a special recommendation to the 
master who kept it to place her at some distance from the 
village children. She was, therefore, put at the end of the 
bench just below his own desk, so that he might convenierftly 
check all approach to inappropriate friendships by keeping her 
under his own eyes. 

She was so completely under his eyes that when her spirits 
returned he found he saw a great deal more than he had bar- 
gained for: caricatures of himself which did not tend to feed 
his vanity; portraits of nearly everyone in the school; verses, 
chiefly sentimental—any art and every art, received its share of 
attention, but the right one. Sums still ‘cracked’ Olive, but 
after a very short time there was so marked an improvement 
in that respect that the master was astonished. It was all due 
to Aunt Lettice, who kept the child so well supplied with pocket- 
money that she was able to buy toffy to bribe the big boys to do 
her arithmetic for her, which carried her triumphantly over the 
four simple rules, and landed her with distinguished honour 
in the rule of three. 

At Christmas, just as Olive expected to see Willie again, she 
was summoned back to London. She wrote a short note of misery, 
spelt misary, to him, and then went home, and was remarkably 
happy there. Her rosy cheeks delighted her uncle, and her 
sympathy with novel-writing charmed her aunt. 

‘We will keep that dear child at home with us, now that we 
have got her,’ said Dr. Brooke; ‘ the house is twice as delightful 
to me when it has her bright little face in it.’ 

‘Oh yes, do let us keep her,’ said Mrs. Brooke; ‘she is no 
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trouble whatever. I believe she sat for two whole hours writing 
this morning, without disturbing me once.’ 

‘ Letters, or what, poor little thing?’ 

‘She was writing what she calls her novel. She took a few 
sheets of letter-paper, and cut them into squares, and then 
scribbled away as contentedly as possible. I can’t tell you in the 
least what it was all about—her style may be clear, but I am sure 
her writing is not.’ 

‘ Selina, you are determined to ruin that child! I won't allow 
this writing—it is the worst thing possible.’ 

‘It will get her insensibly into the habit of composition.’ 

‘Tl not allow it! Idon’t want her to compose. I should 
look on it as the greatest misfortune which could befall her if she 
took to anything of the kind.’ The doctor meant what he said, 
and thought that his house with yet another author in it would 
be simply unbearable. 

‘ Well, dear,’ replied Mrs. Brooke quite composedly, ‘ be easy ; 
if I write well, it is very unlikely that Olive will have the talent 
also.’ 


Cuapter IV. 


Only my love's away, 
I'd as lief the blue were grey.— R. Brown1nc. 


Ir was not long before Olive was sent back to Austerfield. 
‘ After all, she gets health there,’ thought Dr. Brooke with a sigh, 
when he parted from her. ‘ It is astonishing how soon she lost her 
pretty colour after she came back here.’ Willie’s father, a clerk in 
a City bank, with a small salary and a delicate wife, was also glad 
enough to consign: his boy to the care of a devoted grandmother, 
and know that, while he himself was living between the dingy 
bank in Threadneedle Street and the small and depressing house 
in Hanway Town, his boy was having the run of woods and fields, 
and enjoying pure country air. Mr. Morrison, of Grove Place, 
Hanway Town, and Dr. Brooke, of 350 Harley Street, both sent 
their children away to the little Yorkshire village with much the 
same thought in their minds. ‘If even the child does run a little 
wild, it is a fine thing for it to be in the country ; in a year’s time 
or so, it must come home and set to work to learn something in 
real earnest.’ But the grandparents of both Olive and Willie 
thought it was quite time for them to begin to do that at once, and 
made them go every morning to the village school from nine till 
twelve. The rest of the day was, however, their own, and dearly 
they enjoyed it. They were as inseparable as ever, the only 
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difference being that their talk was a little less childish, and 
their walks were a little longer. Aunt Lettice, never at any time 
much of a check on Olive, was now almost entirely engrossed by 
nursing her father and mother, and the servants also, for the same 
reason, were not so free as they used to be; so the children spent 
every afternoon and evening together. They passed many an 
hour in the churchyard, which siretched along side by side with the 
Grange garden. Olive was fond of showing her skill in deciphering 
black-letter inscriptions and telling pathetic stories about everyone 
with a pretty name who lay buried there. She credited the plain 
John Browns and Jane Smiths with lives as dull as their names. 
Each child passed the black tombstones with a shudder of horror 
faintly tempered by pity; they thought good people were buried 
under white tombstones and the wicked under black ones, and the 
black ones were in Austerfield churchyard sadly too frequent. 

Near the church porch was the old stone coffin of one of the 
Neville family. In this the children used to sit making wreaths 
of flowers, or resting from their rambles, and sometimes, in grim 
play, one of them lay down to try to fit a little living head into 
the round hole which had once held the dead one. ‘If you and I 
had really been buried in a coffin like this, Willie, hundreds of years 
ago ’ began Olive. 

‘—We should not be sitting here now,’ interrupted Willie the 
prosaic. : 

‘No, no, I don’t mean that; we should have a great flat stone 
lid above us, with our pictures carved on it, both of us lying side 
by side, and we should have a lap-dog to put our feet on, and a 
cushion for our heads, and you would have a sword by your side to 
show that you were a knight, and I should have a pair of scissors.’ 

‘ But how do you know I should have been a knight ?’ asked 
Willie. 

‘Oh, of course you would—I should not have known you if 
not!’ And then she remembered, what had been a great source of 
pleasure to her for some time, that, as it was, Willie was very much 
below her in station, and that when the time came to tell her family 
that they loved each other and meant to marry, there would be a 
terrible outburst of wrath. No doubt such a marriage would be 
immeasurably repugnant to Doctor and Mrs. Brooke, as well as to 

her father and mother, and they would all be sure to act in such a 
severe way as to afford Olive a most enviable opportunity of show- 
ing the stuff of which she was made ; and she would show it! No 
one who ever yet lived in this world should eclipse her in con- 
stancy, patience, and fidelity. Her novel-reading had taught her 
to regard all parents and guardians as cruel and worldly tyrants ; 
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and though she dearly loved her own uncle and aunt, and had 
never received from them anything but kindness, she had a firm 
and hopeful reliance on all this changing when once suitors began 
to present themselves, and marriage to be talked of. 

Miss Lettice, out of false kindness, had really done her little 
niece somewhat of an injury, for now she lived in a perfectly 
unreal world. The good old lady undoubtedly spoke much truth 
when she asserted that she forgot every book an hour after she 
had read it, and this must be accepted as her excuse for sanction- 
ing a strangely miscellaneous course of reading. However, if 
Olive’s novel-reading made her very foolish and romantic, it did 
her no other harm, for, doubtful as some of these productions were, 
she saw no evilin them. She was silent for some time, but her 
mind was busy with the great question—how would her father 
receive Willie? Suddenly a thought struck her, and her only 
wonder was that it had never occurred to her before. Suppose 
Willie was not what he seemed? In almost all the novels she 
had ever read, heroes who began life as peasants of a superior make 
turned out to be the eldest sons of dukes in the third volume. 
How odd it would be if that were the case with him, and the in- 
feriority of rank were on her side! But while she was still struggling 
with this great idea, he said, ‘ I can’t play with you this afternoon, 
Olive; I am going to Bishopton with my uncle on the pony. It 
will be awfully jolly,’ said he, seeing a look of dismay in her face, 
and perhaps wanting to talk down any objections which she was 
going to raise. ‘Iam to have uncle’s pony, and he is going to 
ride Mr. Thompson’s mare, and he has promised to gallop when- 
ever I like; and if he has only got time enough after he has done 
all his business at market, he means to take me to see the wild 
beasts’ show. I wish you could go, Olive; it would be twice as 
nice if you were there too !’ 

Olive’s heart swelled. 

‘There’s lions and tigers and an elephant, and a man puts his 
head in the lion’s mouth, and I mean to have a ride on the 
elephant.’ 

‘And you are going to leave me alone, to be away a whole 
afternoon, for the sake of a few lions and tigers!’ 

‘ Well, but really, Olive, such beasts as that , 

‘ Oh, nonsense about beasts. If you go, you can’t love me. If 
you go like that, Willie, Pll love you no more and never seek 
flowers with you again.’ 

* But for once? When it would be such pleasure ?’ 

‘Would it be such pleasure ?’ asked Olive impetuously. ‘ Well, 
go then, and come back and tell me all about the beasts to-morrow. 
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I forgot it would be such a pleasure, I wish I had not been so ¢ross 
about it.’ 

‘You see, there’s the ride,’ said Willie apologetically; ‘I’ve 
never had a long ride on that pony, and uncle wants me with 
him.’ 

‘It would be very nice, and you must go,’ said Olive; after 
which speech, she made no more objections, but nature was tinged 
with gloom, and all true dependence on Willie’s love was gone. 
She was put in the scale with wild beasts and found wanting! She 
had all along been nothing else but a self-deceiving fool! They 
parted as usual at mid-day. She dined with her family, feeling 
no interest in mashed potatoes browned before the fire, no joy in 
apricot tarts decked with white kernels. Listlessly she hung 
about the house, until at last, for fear her grandmother should see 
her and set her down to a long seam, because she looked ‘ sorely in 
want of something to do to keep her hands from idleness,’ she 
went out to make in sad loneliness the accustomed round of the 
home-fields, before she went into the Camp field, or the Well- 
springs, or little Scrogs Wood, or Willowby Plump; for every field, 
every group of trees, had its name, and each had its daily visit. 
The first field was one next the Grange, and her grandfather’s two 
cows were pastured in it. On a happier day Olive would, when 
she saw Beauty lying at rest, have stolen on to her back, and, if 
she kept her place during the tumultuous struggle of the cow to 
its feet, have tried how long she could maintain her seat on that 
sharp bony ridge of Mrs. Beauty’s backbone. But to-day the 
sleek red cow lay unmolested ; Olive had no heart to play, no desire 
for flowers either; she could find pleasure in nothing, for Willie 
was not there! Besides, it was almost certain that she would 
have to revise and remodel the whole scheme of her future life, for 
what Willie had done proved him to be one to whom it would be 
hardly prudent to give the love of her life. 

The next field was a corn-field. All the corn was cut and 
bound, and set upin stooks; and when she saw that this was done, 
two big tears ran down her cheeks, for she and Willie had 
settled in their own minds, when last they saw it, that it probably 
would be cut by this day, and they had resolved to come and, if it 
were so, to make themselves a house with some of the sheaves, and 
spend the afternoon therein. She half crossed the field, then she 
could bear her loneliness no longer, and threw herself down with 
her back to the sheaves and had a good cry. A rustling disturbed 
her. She saw another group of sheaves at a little distance from 
her move, and from behind them crept Willie. He came to her 
looking bright, rosy, and affectionate, and putting his arm round 
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her he kissed her, and said, ‘ Don’t cry, Olly ; you see I did not go, 
after all.’ 

This was but the second kiss the children had ever exchanged. 
Olive would often have kissed Willie, but, as it never seemed to 
occur to him to kiss her, she was too shy. 

‘Did you stay at home on my account?’ she asked, divided 
between smiles and tears. 

He nodded and said, ‘I told uncle I didn’t want to go.’ 

‘Oh, Willie, and you did want!’ she said this very regretfully. 
* But never mind, I do love you for it!’ She threw her arms round 
his neck, and in her turn kissed him, and then she sat still holding 
his hand in hers. ‘ Willie, we do love each other,’ said she. 

Willie looked at her with troubled affection ; he was very fond 
of her, but he had a great dislike to showing any signs of it. ‘If 
I didn’t love you, Olive,’ said he with one glance at his recent 
sacrifice, ‘ I should not be here now.’ 

‘I know; but you do love me, Willie? ’ 

‘ Of course I do ; you see, we have been so much together.’ 

‘ Better than anybody in the world ?’ asked Olive. 

He gave a calm, well-thought-out assent, and then added, 
‘None of my sisters are half so nice as you.’ 

‘ And better than any of the girls you play with in London ?’ 

‘Oh, I never play with any girls in London! I don’t like any 
of those I know well enough to play with them. They are stupid 
things, with nothing sensible to say for themselves; not like you, 
Olive!’ 

Olive smiled ; she had a certain pride in her intellect ; she was 
well aware that on that side she was stronger than Willie. 

‘When I am with you, said Willie, ‘I always find that it is 
quite time for me to go home when I think I’ve just come out; 
that’s because we are happy, I suppose ; that makes the time seem 
so short.’ 

‘ Willie, I do love you!’ cried the passionate little Olive. ‘ To- 
day when I came out, and you were not here, I didn’t know what 
to do—I had nothing to do or to care for; I was just wishing my- 
self dead! We must always love each other just as much as we do 
now.’ 


‘Yes,’ said Willie. 

‘And, Willie, when we grow up, you are not to mind my father 
and mother, or my uncle and aunt, being cruel to us; and if they 
say disdainful things to you, you must bear them as a way of 
showing your love for me. You must keep constant tome through 
. everything, and, Willie, I will do exactly the same; I won't be 
unkind to them, or disobedient to them, but I will always say, 
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“ You need not try to get me to give up my Willie, for I never 
can. I have always loved him, and I always shall!”’ 

‘Yes; that’s what we will both say,’ exclaimed Willie, who 
either really felt as she did, or liked the martial sound of the 
words. 

‘ And when they say to you, as Iam afraid they will some day, 
Willie—for you see, unfortunately, my relations are of a superior 
rank to youfts—‘“ We cannot suffer our daughter to make this 
missyliance—your station, young sir, is an insuperiorable bar to 
any union with our house,” you are to lay your hand on your heart 
and flash defiance with your lustrous brown eyes and say, “ Measure 
not my rank by my birth, but have regard to my achievements.” ’ 

‘I say, Olive! But you are going it !|—Achievements! what 
do you mean?’ 

‘ Nay, that’s what they say in all the books that I read ; and 
besides, you must have some achievements—do something very 
grand and distinguished, I mean; you must be a soldier, or a 
sailor, or win a battle all by yourself, or write a book that the 
whole world will go mad about—I don’t want to fix exactly what 
you are to do, Willie, but you must do something. Never mind 
about it now,’ said she kindly, seeing that her small companion 
was beginning to sink under the weight of responsibility she was 
imposing on him; ‘ we will settle about that another day; all we 
need care about now is loving each other. It is so good of you to 
stay at home with me—TI do so love you for ‘it, Willie; I wish I 
could take you to some nice place to make up for your not going 
to see the wild beasts. Let us go to Ayton Bank Farm.’ 

Ayton Bank Farm! The children had never yet been so far 
together. They rose alertly, and, with arms entwined round each 
other’s necks, set out for their walk. More than one flower as yet 
unseen by them was discovered as they passed through the fields, 
more than one hare roused from a rest so profound that it seemed 
to the children that their feet had just missed the pain of trampling 
on the brown, sleepy creature, when it started off. They pictured — 
to themselves their delight in catching a hare, when once they had 
taken up their abode in their cave. They tried to enjoy the taste 
of sloes, and sought for embryo kernels in milky, unripe nuts, and 
looked with love in each other’s eyes all the way as they went. 
At last they reached the Ayton Bank Farm house-door, and then 
they remembered that no one had sent them there, and that they 
had no errand. 

‘ Never mind,’ said Willie, ‘ we must go in now that we have 
come to the very door. Let us give my grandmother’s respects ; 

she said the other day that she had a very great respect for the 
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people who live here, so we will say that, and that we have just 
called to see how they were.’ 

‘Let us say nothing,’ said Olive, ‘ but that you are Mrs. Morri- 
son’s grandchild, and that I am Mr. and Mrs. Brooke’s, and that 
we are out together for a walk; and then if she says, “ Naughty 
children, go away home with you!” well, then we will go home, and 
that won’t be so bad as it wine for we shall have es do it before 
long anyhow, whatever she says.’ 

But the potent names of the grandfathers and grandmothers 
produced a kindly welcome. ‘And you're sweethearts, then, I 
reckon ?’ said the farmer’s wife as a benevolent joke. ‘ Well, come 
in and have some milk and cake.’ 

Olive glanced proudly at Willie, when she heard the word 
sweetheart used; she was not going to disown him; he hung his 
head, and looked a little shamefaced. They stayed tea, and watched 
a girdle-cake being made for them, and played all kinds of games ; 
and then, in what seemed to them the late and dangerous night, 
though it was but the dusky fading away of a sweet autumn 
evening, they, much kissed and entreated to come again, stole 
home together, with arms confidentially locked round each other’s 
necks, and hearts more open to each other than ever they had been 
before. 

The darkness and the proof of love Willie had that afternoon given 
to her, made Olive unfold to him the very innermost thoughts of 
her mind. All her hidden desires were revealed : she told him how 
she longed to distinguish herself; how she would like to write 
anonymously some book the fame of which would ring far and wide, 
or she alone would man a life-boat, and go through a wild and 
deadly storm of wind and wave to bring back some shipwrecked 
crew, and when the Queen wished to have her always in the palace 
by her side as a reward for her bravery, and afterwards, perhaps, to 
marry her to some great duke about the court, then Olive would 
shyly say, ‘ Not so, dear lady, in my youth I already met him whom 
I must love all my life ; none other may win my hand.’ Then the 
Queen would take her into her own bedroom and shut the door and 
question her who it was, and she would name Willie ; and then (if 
Willie had, as she knew would be the case, done deeds of such note 
that his name was known as soon as spoken), the Queen would say, 
¢ What, our trusty William Morrison? Nay, but we are well pleased!’ 
‘and then you know, Willie,’ added Olive, ‘ our fathers and mothers 
would be so ashamed of ever having been cross to us about loving 
each other, and we—no, we should be so happy, that we should 
care nothing about the past, and the bad things they had done 
to us, but freely forgive them and be just as fond of them as ever.’ 
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‘ And then ?’ asked Willie. 

‘Oh, then we should get married, of course,’ replied Olive 
simply. 

‘And perhaps be just as cross with our children when they 
wanted to marry against our wishes as ever our fathers and mothers 
had been with us,’ said Willie. 

‘I am sure we should not!’ exclaimed Olive indignantly. 
‘Mine should marry just exactly as they liked—except chimney- 
sweeps. Ido not think I ever could give one of my beautiful girls 
to a sweep.’ 

‘Or to a man who goes about mending tin pans,’ added 
Willie. 

‘Oh, no; but don’t think of such trades as those—we need 
not.’ 

‘Your uncle keeps a carriage, Olive, and is quite a grand 
gentleman. My father told me that, and that he lived in the 
aristocratic part of the metropolis.’ 

‘If your father said that, Willie, he speaks very nicely, quite 
as wellas my uncle. My uncle doesn’t use words a bit longer than 
that ; but never mind about the carriage, or where we live; all I 
care for is this, that we love each other, and that I promise, I 
swear to you, never to love anyone else but you, but to wait 
patiently in my own home till you come for me and say that you 
are ready to take me away to your house.’ — 

‘I wonder what people do to get houses,’ said Willie somewhat 
sadly. ‘How did your uncle get his ? ’ 

‘By working very hard, and getting to know how to cure 
people who are ill.’ 

‘I think I'll do that,’ said Willie. ‘ How does one begin ?’ 

‘You must know Latin, for one thing—it is all done in Latin, I 
know; so please to attend to your lessons. I think I’ll ask my 
uncle what you are to do for the rest, if there is more to do, and 
then when I get to know I can tell you.’ 

‘And then,’ said Willie, ‘after I have learnt Latin, and got the 
house and carriage, if I drove up for you one day, and if I was to 
find then that you had changed your mind and would not come?’ 

This was a deadly reproach to Olive, and her first impulse was 
anger, but she remembered that serious things were at stake, and 
said, ‘ Willie, you may trust me as you trust yourself; I say I 
love you, and that I will wait for you and marry you. You may 
believe me, I cannot say it more solemnly than I do—I promise 
you—there !’ 

‘That’s right,’ said he, with no undue elation. 
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‘ But, Willie—mind, after your last speech, you quite deserve 
what I am going to eay-cif’ you never come? suppose that!’ 

‘ Oh, I‘am quite sure to come—trust me for that.’ 

‘¢When ‘I ‘am really Willie’s wife,’ thought Olive, ‘I must get 
~. him to use nicer words—“ Trust me for that!” He is not a bit 

like alover. Valancourt would have said something that would have 
made‘one ready to cry because it was so beautiful. “Lord Cherry would 
have '‘cdiled on “heaven and earth, and all the golden stars that stud 
the viiilt of /heaven, to witness his truth: and that kind of talk 
does sound much better, and does make one believe much more; 
but never mind.’ . 

‘Good-night, Willie,’ said she, when they came to the Giang 
gate. Somehow, it was a tacit agreement between them that he 
never went into the house. 

. Good-night—you are a nice little thing,’ said he ;‘ I think Pil 
give you a kiss.’ 

He gave her a kiss and ran away, and the children did not 
meet again for years. 

sie (To be continued.) 





